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T's joint reply of the Allied Powers to the peace 
overtures of Germany was noticeably more 
uncompromising than any of the separate verbal 
replies that had preceded it—except perhaps that of 
the Russian Foreign Minister. The language of the 
Note—as the Germans have observed—is alone enough 
to make it unique amongst diplomatic documents. 
It is not the language of Chancelleries. The Note 
describes Germany’s action as “a sham proposal,” “a 
war manceuvre,”’ an “‘ empty pretence,”’ “‘ sham offers,” 
“empty and insincere”; and the purport of it is a 
quite flat refusal to have anything to do with such an 
invitation to negotiate. There is no pretence of leaving 
a door open for further discussion. Those who have 
believed that no good purpose was to be served by any 
such pretence—for at the present juncture it could 
be no more—will note with satisfaction that the frank- 
ness of the Allies appears to have produced a most 
favourable impression in America and other neutral 
countries. The very unconventionality of the phrasing 
went far perhaps to carry conviction and to clear the 
air; and the fact that to such a Note there should be 
appended without reserve the signatures of ten separate 
Powers in itself affords conclusive evidence to the world 
of a solidarity and a determination which could not 
be called forth by an unworthy or insufficient reason 
for continuing the war. 
* * * 





The crucial passage in the Note is that in which it is 
pointed out that Germany, whatever terms she may 
have in mind, is proposing to negotiate on the basis of 


“*a War Map which represents nothing more than a 
superficial and ‘passing phase of the situation.” It is 
as if Rumania had proposed to make peace with the 
Central Powers at the moment of her furthest advance 
into Transylvania. Such things do not happen. An 
exceedingly interesting admission of German motives 
in this connection is made in an article by the well-known 
historian, Professor Meinecke, of Freiburg University, 
published in the Frankfurter Zeitung last week, and 
quoted in the Times on Wednesday. The Professor 
states frankly that the results of the battles of Verdun 
and the Somme convinced Germany that a decisive mili- 
tary victory was impossible for her, and that she could 
therefore have nothing to gain by continuing the war. 
The recent peace overtures, he says, arose from this 
conviction. Neutrals will doubtless realise that it is 
perfectly natural and legitimate that Germany should 
try to make peace whilst she is still at the high-water 
mark of her success; but they will also realise that 
it is equally natural and legitimate for the Allies to 
decline the proposal. The Allies have long known 
that Germany has reached and passed the zenith of 
her military power; but it is important that neutrals 
should realise it, too, and from that point of view 
Professor Meinecke’s confirmation of the fact is valuable. 


* * * 


For the reply of the Allies to President Wilson the 
world is still waiting. When that has been transmitted 
and published, and commented upon for a day or two 
by the leader-writers of two hemispheres, peace discus- 
sion, we imagine, will very quickly die down—unless 
it be true that Germany intends to cause a fresh flutter 
by the announcement of her peace terms. And the 
subject will not be seriously revived, in the absence of 
decisive events, until] next autumn. As in previous 
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years, though on a less important scale, Christmas 
marked the culmination of the peace movement. With 
the arrival of the New Year there comes a universal 
tendency to look forward instead of to look back. 
Public interest shifts from the balance-sheets of past 
seasons to the prospects of the coming one. If Herr 
Bethmann-Hollweg had launched his proposals two or 
three weeks earlier than he did, they might have had 
a better chance of consideration. But presumably he 
wished to await the fall of Bucharest before making 
them, and since in any event their prospects of success 
at this stage of the war were negligible, he has nothing 
to regret. It remains to be seen whether so much 
discussion of peace has produced appreciable moral 
effects on either side. Probably, when the hopes that 
have been aroused only to be disappointed are set 
off against the stimulating effects of the various national 
manifestos breathing mutual defiance, the net results 
will be found to be very small. Nevertheless, we seem 
in these past few weeks definitely to have entered the 
last phase of the war. 
* ~ * 


The Germans are still making steady and substantial 
progress in Rumania, and are reaching a point where 
a considerable further retirement of the Russo-Ru- 
manian forces may become necessary. It has been 
generally assumed hitherto, since Bucharest fell, that 
the river Sereth would be the line on which the cam- 
paign in Rumania would end. This is no longer certain. 
The initiative is with the Germans, and the standstill 
enforced by winter conditions on other fronts makes 
it possible for them to maintain superior forces in this 
region. If they choose to devote sufficient strength to 
the task, it is probable that they will be able to occupy 
the greater part of Moldavia, and may even invade 
Russian territory and begin to threaten Odessa. 
That prospect, however, is still distant, and before 
such a threat can become serious the approach of 
spring should make diversions on other fronts possible. 
It is perhaps in order to make the most of the time 
that remains that the Germans have decided to con- 
tinue their pressure at this point, instead of trans- 
porting their forces southward and attempting to 
wrest Monastir out of General Sarrail’s grasp—an 
operation which should be feasible if enough troops 
could be spared for it. As far as the general strategy 
of the war is concerned, the choice is not one of great 
moment for the Allies. 

* : * 


We cannot help thinking that if the Coalition Govern- 
ment had been still in office, its critics would have had 
a good deal to say about the fresh Note which the 
Allies have addressed to the Greek Government. The 
Note appears to contain a good deal that is identical 
with the demands set forth in the previous Note and 
“accepted ’’ by the Greek Government nearly a month 
ago. Yet there is no time-limit attached. Possibly 
since the blockade continues, and will not be raised 
until the Allies’ demands are satisfactorily complied 
with, the naming of a time-limit is not considered 
necessary. Even with the present disposition of the 
Greek Army there is no immediate danger to General 


Sarrail’s rear; it would take some time after a declara- 
tion of war before it could be seriously threatened. 
Nothing short, however, of the withdrawal of the 
whole of the Greek forces to the south of the Isthmus 
of Corinth will give the Allies the absolute security 
which is indispensable. 

3s x * 


The publication of the complete list of the appoint- 
ments in the new Government draws attention to the 
remarkable increase that has taken place in the number 
of paid Ministerial appointments. The Cabinet of 
twenty-three has gone, and been replaced by a Cabinet 
of five, but the total number of Ministers holding offices 
of profit under the Crown (apart from Household 
appointments) has been raised from forty-nine to sixty. 
It is usual for administrative Departments to be repre- 
sented in Parliament by two spokesmen, a Secretary 
of State or President and an Under-Secretary. In 
each of the new Departments this practice has been 
followed except in the Ministry of Munitions, which 
has now two Under-Secretaries. The Government 
originally proposed that three or four others of the new 
Departments should have two Under-Secretaries each, 
but the House of Commons rightly entered a protest 
and the proposal was dropped. Taking the Ministry 
as a whole, all the major posts, except the Premiership, 
are held by Unionists. Amongst the remainder there 
are twenty Liberals and five Labour members. 

* % * 


The constitutional position of Ministers under the 
new arrangements is not altogether clear. Hitherto 
the heads of Departments have been members of the 
Cabinet, and as such jointly responsible for each other’s 
policy. Now the Treasury is the only Department 
represented in the Cabinet, and the Cabinet is a “ War 
Council ’’ which has been expressly relieved of the 
burden of considering any questions not directly con- 
nected with the conduct of the war. The remaining 
Ministers do not meet each other officially and cannot 
therefore have any joint responsibility; neither do 
their decisions in the ordinary course come before the 
Cabinet. We seem, therefore, to have got to a position 
in which Ministers—the President of the Board of 
Trade, for example, or the Minister for Pensions—have 
a sole and individual, instead of a joint, responsibility 
to Parliament. And the President of the Board of 
Trade, like one or two other Ministers, is not even a 
member of either House! This last defect will no 
doubt shortly be remedied; but the other difficulties 
remain. Suppose, for example, the President of the 
Local Government Board wishes to introduce legislation 
varying the powers of County Councils to borrow 
money or assist agriculture, to whom must he submit 
his Bill, and by what process is it to become a Govern- 
ment measure? The ultimate responsibility may per- 
haps be regarded as resting with the Prime Minister ; 
but that at best can be no more than a theory, for he, 
as head of the War Council, is not to be troubled with 
Departmental questions. At any rate, the doctrine 
of Cabinet responsibility for the whole field of Govern- 
ment action, legislative or administrative, seems to 
have ceased to exist. 
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It would be hypocrisy to say that English people 
were shocked at the news of the murder of Rasputin. 
Try as we may to fortify ourselves in the conviction 
that assassinations are always deplorable, we cannot 
overcome the feeling that, in this particular instance, 
the results may be wholly desirable. Nobody but a 
Russian novelist in bad health could do justice to 
Rasputin’s character and career: and it is difficult 
for Western Europeans to credit the strength of his 
influence. He was dissolute and utterly illiterate ; 
but his personal magnetism and his cunning use of 
religious abracadabras made him at times—at least this 
was universally believed—the most powerful individual 
in Russia. The exposure of his financial crookedness 
no more opened the eyes of his dupes than did his 
notorious debauchery. Even the Church to which he 
belonged was not able to banish him permanently from 
Petrograd. Since the outbreak of war his sinister 
power is understood to have been consistently exercised 
in favour of Germany and reaction. Except by those 
who used him, he was universally detested in Russia ; 
and it will be interesting to see what punishment is 
meted out to his assassins. One newspaper account 
suggests that the young Prince who is alleged to have 
killed him is being hailed throughout the Empire as 
“a William Tell.” ‘ 


* * 


The all-round increase of railway fares by 50 per cent., 
with which Sir Albert Stanley has inaugurated the 
advent of the “ business man” to the Ministry, could 
not have been worse contrived by the most office- 
smoked of bureaucrats. The avowed desire is not 
to increase the revenue, but to diminish travelling ; 
and hence suburban season tickets and special work- 
men’s fares remain unchanged. They are assumed to 
represent journeys which must be made daily, and as 
these would not be lessened by an increase of fares, 
there is no object in taxing them. But we should have 
thought that one of the arguments for making a railway 
manager into our Minister for Railways was that he would 
at least not blunder about~ railway traffic. He is now 
being made aware how many other classes of travellers 
there are whose daily journeys will anyhow be con- 
tinued, and for whom the increased fares are therefore 
equally inept. The largest of these includes the hun- 
dreds of thousands of humble suburban dwellers, not 
only around London, but also around Glasgow, Man- 
chester, Liverpool and other large cities, who travel 
daily to their work, but who do not take season tickets, 
sometimes because the companies refuse to issue third- 
class seasons. In like case are the children everywhere 
travelling to school, on whose behalf the Minister for 
Education is reported to have intervened. Probably 
third-class return tickets issued before 10 a.m. within 
a radius of twenty miles from a large city should be 
exempted from increase. Special exemption from the 
tnerease should also be procurable by theatrical com- 
panies on their inevitable Sunday transits, and by 
commercial travellers on their business rounds. Is it 


not ridiculous, too, that now the railways are working 
for the Government as a united financial system, the 
District Railway should be made to raise its fare to 





East Putney, solely in order to prevent it competing 
with the South-Western ? 


* *~ * 


, 


The gravest danger of all which our new “ controllers ’ 
—of food, of shipping, of labour, of railways and what 
not—have to escape is that of being tempted to make 
sweeping orders, and set up elaborate and costly systems 
of control, in order to achieve a gain of relatively 
infinitesimal amount. The very object to be obtained 
is apt to be lost sight of in the complications of the 
official machinery. We refer elsewhere to the problem 
of how best to allocate the reduced imports of sugar, 
regarding which it is said that stringent new arrange- 
ments are imminent. Now we are threatened with a 
prohibition of the eating of new bread—though no one 
has yet discovered how minute is the proportion of 
the aggregate supply of bread that is consumed in the 
state called “‘ new.” However, if the prohibition of 
new bread is accompanied, as we believe it might be, 
by the abolition of night work in bakeries, the ukase 
ought, for this incidental reason, to receive the heartiest 
support. Might not, indeed, the simple prohibition of 
night baking be the easiest and most effective means of 
achieving the object which the Food Controller has in 
view ? 

* * * 

We have received a letter from Messrs. Alfred Holt 
and Co., the Liverpool shipowners, calling attention 
to the strange case of Captain James Reipenhausen, a 
shipmaster in their employ. Captain Reipenhausen’s 
father was born in Hanover in July, 1837, thus missing 
by only a few weeks the privilege of being born a subject 
of the King of England. At the age of thirteen, however, 
he did what he could to remedy this misfortune by 
leaving Hanover and settling in Aberdeen. Subse- 
quently he entered the British Merchant Marine, was 
naturalised as a British subject, became the captain 
of a British ship, and married a Scotch lady. The son, 
Captain James, was born in 1870 near Dundee, and is 
thus a British subject by birth. He cannot read or 
speak German, and has never had any communication 
with anyone in Germany. Solely on account of his 
ancestry, however, the Admiralty have now refused to 
let him have their secret orders any longer. This 
means in practice, for Insurance reasons, that he cannot 
command a ship. Captain Reipenhausen is thus de- 
prived of his living, and the country is deprived of the 
services of a man whom Messrs. Holt describe as “ one 
of the best of the very fine body of men serving on our 
ships ’—and this at a time when every available man’s 
services are of value. We cannot suppose that Sir 
Edward Carson is responsible for or even aware of this 
grotesque decision, for he, at any rate, as a colleague of 
Lord Milner and Sir Alfred Mond, is aware that German 
ancestry is no bar to the most unimpeachable loyalty 
to Great Britain. It is a striking example, however, of 
the extent to which spy-mania can invade even a sober 
Government Department that Captain Reipenhausen 
should be so treated just at the moment when a new 
War Government has been formed containing two men of 
much more definitely German origin than he. We 
presume the blunder will be rectified promptly. 
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OUR MILITARY PROSPECTS IN 


1917 

ILITARY prophecy is often a barren pastime : 
but there are two reasons why it may be 
regarded differently at the present moment. 
One is that two years and a-half of war have greatly 
simplified the problem. The balance of forces is more 
calculable now than ever before; and the number of 
possible outlets for their employment has been steadily 
reduced. The other is that when the question of ending 
or continuing the war is under discussion, we need to 
have as correct an estimate as possible of what would 

be the military results of its continuance. 

For the next two and perhaps three months the 
weather will compel a lull on all but the minor fronts. 
Such has been the case already, with the brief though 
brilliant exceptions of Beaumont-Hamel and the two 
Verdun victories, since the October rains set in. There 
may be similar exceptions between now and the middle 
of March; but the general tendency during this period 
will be for the eyes of the public who read their news- 
papers day by day to be diverted to Armenia or Mesopo- 
tamia, Moldavia or Macedonia, and fixed upon oper- 
ations of which none ought now to be regarded as more 
than sideshows. We shall very possibly see Moldavia 
overrun and Bessarabia invaded. There need be no 
surprise if the Turks gain local successes in Asia, 
where, since they moved the bulk of their old Dardan- 
elles army eastwards, they have possessed numerical 
superiorities over both British and Russians, which 
neither of us have much interest in decisively reducing. 
There might conceivably (though the time is now running 
short for it) be a German thrust in superior strength 
against General Sarrail. If such events occur, the 
German propaganda will exploit them to the uttermost 
in aid of its contention that Germany is invincible and 
that the longer she has to fight, the more victories she 
will win. Our business is not to be hoodwinked, but 
to concentrate our attention where our General Staffs 
will certainly concentrate their efforts, that is, on the 
main Franco-British, Russian, and Italian fronts, where 
alone it is possible for the war to be brought to a military 
decision. Here, until the spring, there must be immense 
silent preparation ; and there can be little else. 

“The spring ’’ does not mean the same date on each 
of the three fronts mentioned. It comes earliest in the 
West, where the main question is not between frost and 
thaw, but only between wet and dry. Neuve Chapelle 
was fought on March 10th. The Battle of Verdun— 
in an area where the soil dries quickest—began as early 
as February 2Ist. Neuve Chapelle, however, was a 
small affair by the standard of to-day ; and the Germans 
at Verdun were severely punished by ensuing bad 
weather. While Sir Douglas Haig is unlikely to start 
earlier than these precedents suggest, it may, perhaps, 
even be April before his main strength again makes 
itself felt. On the Russian front (which stretches 
through about eleven degrees of latitude) all the most 
important sectors are at present frost-bound and snow- 
bound. Offensives under these conditions were at- 
tempted both in 1915 and in 1916, but with discouraging 
results. What is quite certain is that no offensive can 


be conducted there during the period of thaw, which 
lasts about two or three weeks, and temporarily converts 
the areas affected into a sea of slush and mud. In 
Volhynia it begins early in April; further north it may 
be considerably later. The Gorlice campaign started 
with the beginning of May; and that may be regarded 
as about the earliest date for decisive operations north 
of Rumania and the Bukovina. Lastly, the dates on 
the Italian front are intermediate between the Western 
and the Russian; in the Carso they may keep pace 
with the former; in the Trentino they approximate to 
the latter. 

There is thus a considerable waiting-time before us ; 
and for that our generals will not be sorry, provided 
that it does not demoralise our statesmen. For every 
day of preparation that passes accentuates the disparity 
between our military resources and the enemy’s— 
between our supply of aeroplanes and his, our number 
of heavy guns and his, our reserves of shell and his ; not 
to mention the constant working-off of our men’s 
initial handicap in point of training, the no less constant 
growth of roads and railways for bringing our new 
strength to bear, and the multiplication of novel devices 
such as the “ tanks.”’ So far as the war is a race in the 
provision of material, the Allies draw further ahead 
every month, because they can use a much larger part 
of the world’s industry and raw materials. So far as it 
will be decided by superior man-power, they have an 
equally marked and growing advantage. 

When the campaign on the main fronts re-opens, 
what are the Germans to do? Hindenburg, if he 
followed his bent, would use any offensive force that 
he has left against Russia. But Russia in 1917 ought 
to be at least as strong as in 1916; for she will have had 
time from her large population to repair all her year’s 
losses in men. Conversely, the Central Powers will face 
her with diminished resources, for the immense losses of 
Austria-Hungary in 1916 cannot be repaired. On 
every main front except the Italian the enemy must rely 
more and more exclusively on German troops. More- 
over (except at the Odessa corner, which though impor- 
tant is not vital) an offensive against Russia cannot be 
early. The offensives in the West should get a month's 
start on it, if not more—a fact so extremely inconvenient 
for the Germans that it might even induce them to 
turn West after all. But if they did, the result could 
not be a dominating offensive, like that against Verdun 
last year ; at most it would be a local counter-offensive, 
like the second battle of Ypres in April, 1915, intended 
to forestall and, if possible, confuse the Allied effort. 

When that effort is made, what will it be like ? Two 
notions of it which are current seem to us equally 
out-of-date. One pictures it as a series of rushes across 
the open made by infantry against entrenched defenders, 
very costly to the attacking side, and finally futile, 
because the defenders always have fiesh trenches to fall 
back upon. The other, while more or less copying the 
picture of the series of rushes, refuses to regard it as an 
infinite series, because after a certain number of breaks 
we are to “ break through”; field operations will be 
resumed, and we shall win the Sedans and Tannenbergs 
to which our superior numbers entitle us. Now, both 
conceptions ignore the main development in military 
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science and practice during the past twenty-five months. 
During that period on the West most of the best military 
minds of Europe have been exercised on this problem— 
how on a strongly-fortified front, where there are no 
opportunities of outflanking, can the attack achieve the 
object of all military operations, viz., to destroy the 
enemy’s army without destroying its own? The first 
attempts to solve it were all on the lines of “ breaking 
through,” to which events elsewhere (and especially 
the battle of Gorlice) seemed to point. But they all 
failed, and since the Champagne-Loos offensive of 
September, 1915, the idea has been virtually given up. 
The method now is, by developing artillery action in 
all its forms (particularly the heavier forms), by perfect- 
ing the use of aeroplane and other observation for 
artillery purposes, and by using all those supplementary 
inventions of which, perhaps, the most successful (still 
in their infancy) have been the “ tanks,”’ to bring to bear 
on an entrenched enemy such an overwhelming force 
that his dug-outs and trenches are smashed and the men 
in them killed, and far behind the lines a well-directed 
rain of destruction is poured on his supports, on his 
communication-trenches, on his guns, on his roads, on 
his railheads till his army can stand the daily crushing 
no longer. In the new sort of fighting, infantry rushes 
across the open against entrenchments, though still 
necessary, play an ever-diminishing part; and the 
possibility has been completely established of turning 
the tables on the strongest defence and inflicting im- 
mensely heavier losses on it than those incurred by the 
attack. Formidable as field fortifications have proved 
up to a certain point, the position of their occupants 
in face of the new-style attack, which commands over- 
whelming artillery and has also a monopoly of obser- 
vation through its mastery of the air, is about the least 
hopeful that can be imagined. Nothing in the earlier 
stages of the war affords any real parallel to it. 

These tactics, which were first developed in the long 
battle of Verdun and carried to a much more perfect 
point in the battle of the Somme, presuppose not 
merely a relative superiority in material, but an intrinsic 
prodigality of it, such as two years ago was barely even 
conceived of. To take light shells only, the number 
of them spent in maintaining continuous barrages day 
and night for long periods is fabulous. But the fables 
are ‘now reality ; we have the resources, and only need 
the opportunity to use them. Last September we were 
already using them in a way to which there could be but 
one ending, if it was kept up. It could not be kept up, 
because the winter wet came prematurely and gave the 
Germans a respite just when they were almost dead-beat. 
But when the ground dries again the process will be 
resumed ; and resumed in all probability on a much 
wider front or fronts, with more intensity than ever, 
because during five winter months we shall have greatly 
added to our weapons of all calibres, and also accumu- 
lated a huge head of shell. 

The German military chiefs appreciate the prospect. 
Hence their hurried recourse to the unpopular Civil 
Conscription Law, in order to match our production of 
guns and munitions; hence, too, their slave-drives in 
occupied territories. But it is not credible that such 
devices can restorejthe balance of material ; any more 


than the balance of men can be restored now that 
practically all the fighting on both the Western and the 
Russian fronts must be done by German soldiers. It is 
these calculations which enable the French and British 
Commands to face 1917 with full confidence. Apart 
from the final residuum of incalculable chance, they 
have made victory sure. And a sufficient degree of 
it on the Western front means the enemy’s collapse all 
round. What “collapse’’ means, in a military sense, 
we have seen on more than one occasion already in this 
war. Nor need such an offensive be over-costly to us 
in men, at least judging by previous standards. The 
attackers’ losses under the new system grew steadily 
less on the Somme; they were least of all in the latest 
French victory at Verdun. There is no reason why they 
should not be reduced much further in 1917 with the 
growth in our superiority, especially when the process 
of driving the enemy from pillar to post can be continued 
for much longer periods. 


RATIONING THE NATION 


STABLISHED amid the splendours of Grosvenor 
L, House, the new Minister of Food is considering 
how to put the nation on equal rations. Lord 
Devonport makes no secret of the difficulties and 
perplexities of his task, and we shall do well if we 
resign ourselves to a very moderate degree of success. 
It is not that there is any difficulty in bringing about a 
reduction in the consumption of the commodities of 
which there is a special shortage. The restriction of 
the aggregate supply quite automatically ensures 
precisely the amount of reduction that is called for. 
The nation does not, in the aggregate, now consume 
any more sugar than the Government allows to be 
imported ; and, if total reduction is all that is required, 
success has already been achieved. What is almost 
insuperably difficult is to get the reduction effected 
among 46 millions of people in such a way as to avoid 
personal hardship. As it is, with regard to sugar, 
which is the foodstuff with which the Government 
began its regulation, the air is full of complaints—not, 
however, from the class which writes to the Times—of 
inequality, unfairness, and oppression. 

The Sugar Commission, whose work Lord Devonport 
now takes over, has made, we suggest, the mistake of 
not explaining to the public the lines on which it was 
proceeding, with the result that its distributive arrange- 
ments have met with suspicion and mistrust, instead of 
co-operation. Having been told that there would be 
only a reduced importation of sugar—a reduction, we 
believe, of about 25 per cent.—the Sugar Commission 
had first to decide how the diminished imports should 
be allocated, and through what channels. What seems 
to have been decided—if we err, the Commission’s own 
secretiveness must be blamed—was that it was unwise 
to interfere much with the demand of what we may 
call the sugar-using industries (“ business as usual ”’), 
whether brewing or the manufacture of jam, temper- 
ance drinks, chocolate, confectionery, sweets and other 
food preparations. We understand that some little 
restriction was timidly and tardily put on the sugar for 
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beer and on that for sweets ; but, greatly to the delight 
of the trade interests concerned, none at all on that for 
jam (so as not to hamper the supply for the Army) and 
confectionery. It therefore became necessary to make 
a very sweeping reduction of the supply for domestic 
consumption. The Commission shrank from the task 
of rationing the nation ; deemed it quite impracticable 
to issue sugar cards; and refused even to take the 
responsibility of declaring how much sugar each indi- 
vidual ought, as a good citizen, to limit himself to per 
week. All that the Commission did in this respect (and 
if personal hardship to the very poor and privation to 
their children are of no account it was sufficient) was 
to require every wholesale dealer whom the Government 
supplied with sugar to limit each retail shopkeeper 
to a prescribed percentage of the quantity supplied in 
the preceding year. The shopkeeper was told that he 
ought to distribute this reduced supply equitably among 
his regular customers; and he was not allowed to 
protect himself against any abnormal demand by 
putting up the price. The result has been, so far as we 
can judge from reports from all parts of the country, 
the restriction of supply has fallen almost entirely on 
the wage-earning class, and to a large extent on the 
very poorest families, because of their extreme poverty. 
We feel convinced that Lord Devonport would find, 
on enquiry, that his own household has had all the 
sugar it required; and this seems to have been the 
experience, apart from voluntary economy, of middle 
and upper class families generally. Those who have gone 
short are the families whose expenditure on groceries 
does not allow them—for this has been the general 
requirement of the grocer—to spend two shillings on 
other things for every pound of sugar that their children 
require—that is to say, the families of the average widow 
with several children, of the farm labourer, and even 
of a large proportion of the soldiers at the front, together 
with the lonely Old-Age Pensioners. Speaking broadly, 
the result of the scheme of distribution adopted by the 
Sugar Commission has been that the available supply 
of sugar has been, apart from the licence accorded with 
some justification to jam, restricted least in those uses 
in which it is economically and physiologically least 
essential to the nation—such as in beer and lemonade, 
confectionery and sweets—and restricted most in do- 
mestic consumption ; whilst the domestic consumption 
has been restricted least (or not at all) in those families 
in which it was alike above the average and easily 
capable of being replaced by equivalent foodstuffs, and 
most in those families in which it is an almost indispens- 
able article of diet. But the poorest suffer in silence. 

It is the glaring anomalies of the present scheme 
that are most complained of. Strangely enough, no 
provision seems to have been made for the establish- 
ment of a new grocer’s shop. The various newly 
established Co-operative Sucieties have not been able 
to buy any sugar from any wholesale dealer. The 
Maypole Dairy Company, whose shops sell margarine 
but not sugar, finds that its customers are required by 
their grocers to buy their margarine where they buy 
their sugar; and yet cannot itself now start selling 
sugar in order to retain its retail trade. Moreover, popu- 
lation has greatly shifted, and the trade of retail shop- 





keepers in different parts of the country waxes and 
wanes. But the grocer whose trade is rapidly increasing 
can still purchase sugar only to the extent of 75 per cent. 
of that which he had for a smaller number of customers 
in the preceding year. On the other hand, the grocer in a 
decaying neighbourhood, or whose own business is decay- 
ing, finds that he can get enough sugar fully to satisfy 
his dwindling clientéle. This anomaly has become 
very apparent among the Co-operative Societies, which 
distribute about one-eighth of all the sugar for domestic 
consumption, and which, unlike the private shop- 
keeper, have a complete roll of their customers. Many 
Co-operative Societies have increased in membership by 
25 per cent. during the year—they can still buy from 
the wholesalers only 75 per cent. of what they bought 
for their smaller membership, so that their members 
are able each to purchase only about half their accus- 
tomed demand! So difficult has been the position 
that several large Co-operative Societies have been 
driven to issue sugar tickets on their own initiative, 
distributing these equally among their members, and 
only allowing sugar to be bought when a ticket was 
handed in with the price. Meanwhile, some wholesale 
firms have a surplus of sugar, representing the quota 
of grocers who have ceased to carry on business—in 
some cases owing to withdrawal of men for the Army 
—and the Sugar Commission does not appear, so far as 
we can learn, to have made any provision for ensuring 
that this surplus, representing waning retail trading, 
should be allowed preferentially to those retailers who 
can prove that they are supplying an increased number 
of households. We are forced to the conclusion that 
the methods of the Sugar Commission have proved 
to be very unequal and specially unfair in their operation. 
They certainly do not encourage Lord Devonport to 
adopt them for other commodities. 

What is now perplexing Grosvenor House—no such 
difficulty has ever before perplexed the august habitation 
of the Duke of Westminster—is how to dole out in some 
more equitable and less injurious way, not only the 
nation’s sugar, but also its bread, its meat and the 
various other commodities of universal consumption of 
which we may presently find ourselves short. The 
old economists had an easy answer. If we would but 
let things alone, scarcity would cause a rise of price, 
and this a reduction of demand, up to the point at which 
all would-be purchasers could be supplied. There are 
still among us those for whom this is a sufficient, if not 
indeed the only solution of the problem. But we see 
now that to let supply and demand thus equate them- 
selves by a rise in price merely means, in a community 
in which family incomes differ so enormously in amount, 
that the wealthy classes suffer none of the restriction ; 
those who have moderate incomes and small families 
very little; the large families more, whilst the great 
mass of the wage-earners endure nearly all the shortage, 
which comes hardest of all on those at the very bottom 
of the scale. It is quite an interesting sign of our 
progress towards equality that Lord Devonport unhesi- 
tatingly rejects this solution, which would have seemed 
to Nassau Senior obvious. The Minister of Food has 
already told the House of Lords that nothing will 
satisfy him, where there is shortage, but an equal 
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sharing among all the population, irrespective of their 
means or social position, of the foodstuffs that are 
becoming scarce. 

The first suggestion is, naturally, the issue of food 
tickets, authorising the purchase by the bearer of 
definite quantities. Unfortunately, we possess no such 


* minute and up-to-date register of families as is the rule 


in Germany. The National Register of 1915 is, among 
the shifting population of London, Liverpool and 
Glasgow and with the great migrations of munition 
workers that have taken place, largely obsolete. To 
effect another national registration would be a long and 
costly operation, absorbing labour that can ill be spared. 
To give public notice that every family must make 
personal application at the Town Hall for a Food Card 
before a certain date, under pain of finding itself unable 
to purchase food, would throw upon the municipal 
authorities an intolerable burden of identification ; and 
what is worse, subject many millions of poor families 
to the loss of half-a-day’s pay, besides a most tiring 
wait for hours outside the municipal office. The most 
complete register of the wage-earning class in large 
towns (as was found by the late Charles Booth in his 
investigations) is that of the School Attendance Officers. 
Next to these in knowledge of families are the 70,000 
agents of the Industrial Insurance Companies. Unfor- 
tunately, both these staffs have been largely drawn on 
for the Army. The present emergency reveals once 
more the need for something like the revival of the 
tithing—a continuous organisation of the whole popula- 
tion by tens of families—the tithingman reporting to a 
centurion, and the centurion to the local municipal or 
county office. But although we may come one day to 
such an organisation of an état civil, available alike for 
iegistration of births and deaths, school attendance and 
what not, the time is not yet; and Lord Devonport 
must find some other way of issuing his Food Tickets. 
But would Food Tickets do? Even the Germans 
have not adopted them for sugar. Probably several 
millions of people in the United Kingdom take one or 
more meals away from home, most of them involving 
the use of a little sugar in one or other way. Are all 
the teashops, even all the clubs, to be condemned 
to unsugared tea, or shall we have to surrender a minute 
fragment of our sugar card for each cup? Will the 
quantity per week be the same for each person, whether 
child or adult—this would result in a fatal privation of 
the children—or can it be graduated according to age ? 
What about condensed milk as a substitute, or golden 
syrup or prunes, figs and preserved fruits, or the humbler 
black treacle—shall these, too, be rationed? Sugar is, 
in some respects, the easiest foodstuff to control; and 
the difficulties in rationing us in bread and meat, short 
of a universal system of communal meals (to which the 
German cities are rapidly coming), appear almost insuper- 
able. What seems worth consideration is the issue to 
each family of a collective Food Ticket, say of the 
value of ten shillings per adult and five shillings per 
child, covering all purchases of food for a week ; dividing 
it up by perforation into many small fragments of 
different denominations ; thus restricting every family 
to a weekly maximum of food expenditure, but allow- 
ing complete freedom of choice and of substitution 


according to needs and tastes. We fear, however, 
that such a Food Ticket would not be popular in the 
families round about Grosvenor House! But they may 
take courage. The poor, who cannot afford to spend 
ten shillings a week each on food, would quickly be 
offering to sell their surplus tickets, which would then 
authorise the rich to enlarge their meals. This is a 
flaw in any system of Food Tickets. 

The fact is that we have already a universal system 
of Food Tickets in the shape of money. These tickets, 
metallic or paper, now empower us to bring food up to 
their several values, and they limit our demands. 
Having these potent Food Tickets in our hands, it is 
extraordinarily difficult to put effectively into circula- 
tion another set of Food Tickets, designed to inhibit 
the use of those first supplied. The inhibitory tickets 
will never completely catch up with the activities of 
the first set-—any more than the currency of the Musical 
Banks of Erewhon, that Samuel Butler described, 
exercised any important influence on the other currency 
that remained in daily use. If our present very effective 
Food Tickets were issued to us all equally, or according 
to the size of our families, or even only in return for 
work done, we should not need to trammel their use. 
Unfortunately they are issued in such a way that about 
two-thirds of them are in the hands of one-fifth of the 
families, whilst four-fifths of the families have at their dis- 
posal only one-third of them, thus getting very little 
apiece—a distribution which, quite rightly, the Minister 
of Food finds too in quitable for his taste. We suggest 
to Lord Devonport, in all seriousness, that there is no 
practicable way of equally rationing the nation (unless by 
communal meals) other than assuring to each worker a 
Legal Minimum Wage and to each non-worker an allow- 
ance or pension adjusted to his needs, whilst absorbing 
in taxation all rent and interest. 


FOOD PRODUCTION IN IRELAND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


two years has been a history of the failure of 
the State to comprehend and provide for the 
need of the moment—which was an immediate and 
considerable increase in the production of food. At 
the outbreak of the war the Government should have 
taken prompt steps to secure the tillage of an enormously 
increased area of land. That they did not do so and that 
there has been a decrease instead of an increase in the 
acreage under tillage in Ireland is due, not as the public 
suppose to lack of initiative and to inertia on the part 
of the farmers, but to grave errors in the policy of the 
Irish Government and the Department of Agriculture. 
In order to understand how the we yey and the 
State, and not the farmers, are primari y to blame, it is 
necessary to consider the conditions under which Irish 
agriculture has been conducted of late years. Largely 
owing to the initiative of Sir Horace Plunkett, an agni- 
cultural co-operative movement known by the name of 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society was started 
in 1889 in Ireland. Its work has been of immense service 
to the rural community, more especially since the 
passing of Mr. W dham’s Land Act in 1908, when began 
the rapid transfer of the land to thousands of small 


T™ history of Irish agriculture during the last 
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owners. The experience of every country in Europe 
where the holdings are small demonstrates that, unless 
agriculture is co-operatively organised, the farmers who 
have only a few acres of land do net enjoy a proper share 
of the profits of their industry. They ole to be taught 
to combine together to acquire what they need for its 
conduct—seeds, manures, implements, etc., of the best 
uality and at wholesale prices. They must combine in 
the marketing of their produce; otherwise the profits of 
their industry will be absorbed by middlemen. They must 
also combine in order to secure credit facilities for these 
purposes. Unless they do these things the expenditure 
of the State in bringing the land within the reach of the 
farmer and in suouiliing an elaborate system of technical 
instruction for the improvement of his methods will be 
to a great extent wasted, because the major proportion of 
the profits made from the land will continue to be 
_ by the men who do the farmer’s business for 
im. 

In 1900 the Department of Agriculture was founded, 
and Sir Horace Plunkett was its first head. It was 
intended that the Department should take over the 
instruction of the farmer and its activities were to be 
pees ap by those of the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion, which enjoyed a State subsidy, in consideration of 
its valuable work in bringing about better business. 
Each was to supplement the other and to work separately 
in its own sphere, yet in harmony with its neighbour. 
Cntereanataly, this policy of co-ordination between the 
educational body provided by the State and the business 
organisation of the farmers, though successfully inaugu- 
rated, has not of late years been carried out. Failure to 
co-ordinate on the part of the two bodies was first 
evident when the leadership of the State Department 
fell into other hands. Upon an allegation—subsequently 
proved to be quite unfounded—of political action on the 
part of Sir Horace Plunkett (President of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation), the Department’s grants 
were withdrawn. The essential harmony of the two 
bodies was rapidly destroyed. In the years preceding 
the war further action of a most aggressive and repre- 
hensible nature was taken by the Department with the 
apparent intention of injuring the work of the farmers’ 
organisation. It used what influence it possessed to 
prevent the Development Commissioners from giving 
assistance to the farmers for the organising of co-opera- 
tion. It is not necessary to dwell upon this regrettable 
policy, but soon after the declaration of war the I.A.O.S., 
recognising the urgent need for the increased production 
of food, made friendly overtures to the Department 
inviting its approval and co-operation. 

The Society asked for concentration on the method 
of tillage known as continuous cropping. This system 
has been the subject of most successful experiments in 
Ireland, notably on small holdings in the counties of 
Limerick and Galway. Furthermore, it has met with the 
expressed approval of the Department. “ Continuous 
cropping" is not only a remedy for decreasing tillage, 
but it provides a means of surmounting what is always 
advanced as the chief obstacle to increased tillage in 
Ireland—namely, the deficiency of labour. It postulates 
the use of labour-saving, up-to-date machinery which 
will enable the existing supply of labour to accomplish a 
vastly increased production. Such machinery is costly, 
and cannot be acquired by the average thirty-acre 
farmer for his own use. This is exactly the point where 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society steps into 
the breach, and makes the whole scheme seuibe, by 
organising co-operative societies which are able through 
collective purchase to obtain the required implements 
and hire them out at a small cost to their individual 
members. By a similar process the farmer is able to 





acquire guaranteed seed and manure at reasonable 
prices. When this is done, as it has been successfully 
done in at least a dozen places in Connaught, it is for the 
Department to come along and help the farmer, now 
properly equipped for his new operations, with technical 
advice and assistance in the management of machinery 
and the growing of crops. , 

But the Department refused to countenance a plan 
involving co-operation with the I.A.0.S. A co-operative 
society is not able to invoke the services of the Depart- 
ment’s officials. Thus the harmony was destroyed and 
we get the absurd result that the Department can advo- 
cate tillage and the I.A.O.S. can organise the purchase 
of machinery and seeds, the economic sale of produce 
and the necessary credit arrangements, but the same 
farmer cannot, except on rare occasions, receive the 
benefit of the assistance of both bodies. There is 
nothing standing in the way of a concerted effort to 
meet the new conditions save the political jealousy of 
those who guide and direct the policy of the Department. 
This miserable and criminal want of patriotism on their 
part has already cost the nation dear. For if they had 
combined with the I.A.0.S. there would undoubtedly 
have been an enormous increase in the production of 
food in Ireland. 

During the last six months, thanks to the inertia of 
the Government, another difficulty of a most serious 
nature has arisen in connection with tillage. Labour is 
both costly and scarce in Ireland. _ Fertilisers, seeds, 
feeding stuffs and labour-saving machinery are urgently 
needed to enable the farmers to increase production or 
even to continue as before. Yet the Government cuts 
off the supply of fertilisers and prevents agricultural 
implement makers from filling orders for machines. It 
may be argued that the shortage of shipping makes it 
difficult to procure raw materials for fertilisers or feeding 
stuffs or to import machinery. On the other hand, all 
kinds of luxuries and materials for industries, which are 
not only not necessary but may be actually injurious, 
are still imported in large quantities. Irish agricul- 
turists ask that necessity should have precedence before 
what is not vital. 

They also refuse to believe in the sincerity of an 
appeal to them to produce food to the uttermost by 
tillage when a State Department like the Congested 
Districts Board has in its possession about 300,000 acres 
in grass, which it has made no effort to get cultivated, 
though there are societies of small farmers round these 
big grass tracts which would rent the land co-operatively 
and get their members to till it. The State has set a 
truly pernicious example to the people. It has land in 
plenty ; it has hundreds of agricultural instructors and 
experts to supervise this work. It might employ the 
prisoners of war in cultivating this land under the super- 
vision of these instructors. Surely before calling for 
increased food production those who have land, labour 
and skill heal themselves first set an example! The 
Department of Agriculture has shirked its responsi- 
bilities in an even more flagrant manner than the 
Congested Districts Board. It got rid of its large farm 
at Ballyhaise as a war economy. A Department that 
confesses itself unable to till without making a loss even 
in war time is surely an anomaly and an absurdity, and 
its upkeep is a waste of public money which is urgently 
required in other quarters for food production. ' 

The only bright feature in the present administration 
of agriculture in Ireland is the independent action of the 
1.4.0.8. For years it has insisted that no question can 
be more important to a country than its food supply ; 
and it has laid stress upon the dangers to which an 
island pees dependent on overseas traffic would be 
exposed in the event of war. Furthermore, it has never 
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ceased to urge as the only remedy the organisation of 
food production at home. At the present time the 
1.A4.0.S., instead of imitating the Government Depart- 
ments by preaching a revolution in agriculture, which 
they make no effort to carry out themselves though they 
have the means at hand, boldly faces the situation and 
proposes a daring innovation in its policy, which, if 
successful, will make the organisation far more efficient 
and far more capable of dealing with the problem of food 
supply. | Hitherto it has received grants from the 
Government, the conditions of these grants not only 
limiting the field of its activity, but hampering the 
organised farmers in their work by depriving them of 
their full power of defending their rights in the face of 
the influence middleman interests are able to exercise 
upon Irish State Departments. In future the I.A.O.S. 
will endeavour to make itself self-supporting—by levying 
a halfpenny in the pound on the turnover of its member- 
ship—and so become entirely independent of the State 
and State aid. 

There has now been two years of war, and from no 
Government Department in Ireland has there come any 
attempt either to increase food production by its own 
efforts or to initiate policies by which the farmers 
might be able to increase food production. The lands 
they control themselves are unproductive. They have 
not used their influence successfully to obtain for the 
farmers even their usual supply of fertilisers. During 
this period of dire national need they have failed hope- 
lessly to secure the conditions necessary for increased 
production for the rural communities whom they were 
intended to guide and serve. It is well indeed for the 
nation at large that the Irish farmers’ co-operative 
movement is at length endeavouring to free itself from 
the trammels and limitations put upon it by these torpid 
and inert State Departments ; and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that in the future the administration of the 
vigorous agricultural policy which the Prime Minister 
has announced will not be left entirely in the hands of 
the Departments. They have failed irretrievably in the 
past; how can they be expected to succeed, even in a 
measure, in the strenuous times that lie before us ? 


THE DARKNESS 


T was common enough during the first year of the 
war to meet people who took an xsthetic pleasure 
in the darkness of the streets at night. It gave 

them “ un nouveau frisson.” They said that never had 
London been so beautiful. It was hardly a gracious 
thing to say about London. And it was not entirely 
true. The hill of Piccadilly has always been beautiful, 
with its lamps suspended above it like strange fruits. 
The Thames between Westminster Bridge and Black- 
friars has always been beautiful at night as it pours its 
brown waters along in a dusk of light and shadow. 
And have we not always had Hyde Park like a little 
dark forest full of lamps, with the gold of the lamps 
shaken into long Chinese alphabets in the windy waters 
of the Serpentine? There was Chelsea, too. Surely, 
even before the war, Chelsea by night lay in darkness 
like a town forgotten and derelict in the snug gloom of 
an earlier century. And, if Chelsea was pitchy, St. 
George’s-in-the-East and London of the docks were 
pitchier. There we seemed already to be living under- 
ground. The very lamps, yellow as a hag’s skin with 
snuff in every wrinkle, seemed scarcely to give enough 
light to enable one to see the world of rags and blackness 
which one was visiting like a stranger from another 
planet. One finds it so difficult to conjure up the appear- 
ance of London in the time before the war that one may 





be exaggerating. But, so far as we can remember, 
night in Tenies was even then something of an enchan- 
tress, and London the home of an enchantress. Her 
palace-lights, her dungeon-darkness, her snoring suburbs 
tucked away into as a refuge from the piano and 
the gramophone—here, even in days of peace, was an 
infinite variety of spectacle. Not that we will pretend 
that the suburbs were ever beautiful. They are more 
depressing than a heap of old tins, than a field of bricks, 
than slob-lands, than vineyards in early summer. They 
are more commonplace than the misuse of the word 
“‘ phenomenal ”’ or the jargon of house-agents. They 
do not possess enough character even to be called ugly. 
They are the expression in brick of the sin of the Lao- 
diceans. Neither the light of peace nor the Tartarus 
of war can awaken them out of their bad prose. One 
thinks of them as the commodious slave-quarters of 
modern civilisation. The human race has yet to learn, 
or to re-learn, how to build suburbs. It is a proof of 
our immorality that we cannot do so. Well, the dark- 
ness has at least hidden the face of the suburbs. It 
has changed long rows of houses into little cottages, 
and monotonous avenues into country lanes down 
which cautious figures make their way with torches. 
Sometimes in these circumstances the dullest street 
becomes like a parade of will-o’-the-wisps. The post-girl 
alone, with her larger lamp, is impressive as a motor- 
car or a policeman. She steps with the self-assurance 
of the State past the images of lost souls looking for 
Paradise by candlelight. 

Certainly, the first searchlight that waved above 
London like a sword was wonderful. That made the 
darkness—and Charing Cross—beautiful. The lovers 
of darkness were right when they praised searchlights. 
Probably the first of them was but a tiny affair compared 
to those that now lie thick as post-offices between the 
hills of north and south London; but it impressed the 
imagination like an adventurer among the stars. One 
would not have been unduly surprised if one had caught 
sight of the prince of the powers of the air making his 
way on black wings from star to star at the end of its 
long beam. Later on, London sent forth a hundred 
lights. She spent her evenings like a mathematician 
drawing weird geometrical figures on the darkness. 
She became the greatest of the Futurists, all cubes and 
angles. Sometimes she seemed like a crab lying on its 
back and waving a multitude of inevitable pincers. 
Sometimes she seemed to be fishing in the sky with an 
immense drag-net of light. Sometimes, on misty- 
moisty nights, the searchlights lit up the sluggish 
clouds with smudges of gold. It was like a decoration 
of water-lilies on long stems of light. On nights on 
which a Zeppelin raid was in progress we have seen the 
distant sky filled, as it were, with lilies, east and west, 
north and south. And, for many people, the Zeppelins 
themselves seem to have beautified the night. i or our 
part, we confess we cannot regard the Zeppelin without 
prejudice as a spectacle. That it is beautiful as a 
silver fish, as the lights play on it, we will not deny. 
Nor can one remain unmoved by the sight as shells 
burst about it with little sputters, like fireworks on a 
wet night. But, even as a pyrotechnic display, the 
Zeppelin raid has, in our opinion, been overestimated. 
They could do better at the Crystal Palace. As soon as 
the first novelty of the Zeppelins had worn off, it was 
their beastliness rather than their beauty that impressed 
itself even upon those with the most persistent passion 
for sight-seeing. Even the sight of a Zeppelin in flames, 
awe-inspiring though it was, soon ceased to be a novelty 
calling for superlatives. All the same, London of the 
searchlights and the Zeppelins will not be forgotten in 
sixty years. Men and women now living will relate 
to their grandchildren how they saw a ship in the sky 
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in a tangle of gold lights, and how the ship was then 
swallowed up in darkness, and how, after a space of 
darkness and echoes, the sky suddenly purpled into a 
false dawn and opened into a rose of light. Then hun 
in the air for a moment was a little ball of flame, an 
then the darkness again, and only a broken rope of gold 
hurriedly dropped down the sky to announce the 
ultimate horror of disaster. Those who had a nearer 
view of the affair will have their own variant of the 
story. They, too, will tell how the sky was suddenly 
flooded with monstrous tides of light at midnight, and 
how the wonders of morning and sunset were mingled, 
and how the sunset began to move towards them with 
its red eye, with its red mouth, a vast furnace-ship, an 
enemy of the world, increasing, lengthening, a doom 
on till once more darkness and foolish cheers, 
and laughter and anecdotes in the streets. Assuredly, 
the darkness of London has had its interesting 
moments, 

We are willing to admit the attractions even of the 
common darkness of the streets. Perhaps it has 
become, from an esthetic point of view, excessive in 
recent months, and, except on moonlight nights, we 
have too much the air of shadowy creatures of the 
Brocken as we make our way about in the dimness. 
The tram that used to sail along like a ship with all its 
lights burning was certainly a prettier thing to see than 
the dismal *bus of these days, packed like a doss-house, 
charging into obscurity. A long line of taxicabs can 
still give a street in a busy hour the appearance of a 
stream of stars, and on a wet evening even a procession 
of vans with their red lights reflected in the pavement 
can impart to the commonest road the magic of a 
Venetian canal. But the darkness is by no means so 
beautiful now as it was when a few windows were still 
left lighted. At the time of the first lighting regulations, 
we were given a subdued light instead of a > meng and 
buildings with every feature out of place revealed them- 
selves as impressive masses, and illuminated advertise- 
ments disappeared, and we could still see to read the 
evening paper in a "bus, so that we were rather gratified, 
or at least disinclined to grumble. Now, however, we 
have reached the stage of real darkness. To go out in 
it is, as we heard a servant remark, like going into the 
coal-hole without a candle. There are parts of the town 
in which even the soberest man may walk into a tree or 
a lamp-post, and there is almost no part of the town in 
which during the dark of the moon a man may not 
fall down a fi ht of stone steps—and will not, if he does 
not carry an lestale torch. Perhaps the best compensa- 
tion Londoners have been given for the darkness is the 
exquisite variety of the means by which the lights have 
been dimmed in different neighbourhoods. In some 
suburbs the lamps simply look as though they had been 
dirtied like a slut’s face. Elsewhere they wear masks 
pierced with holes, and are terrible and black like in- 
quisitors or medizval executioners. Some of them are 
blue, some green, some brown, some flamingo-coloured. 
London, that lawless city, was never more admirably 
lawless than in this. Light falls from many of 
them like the veils that little children wear in Catholic 
countries on taking their first communion. From others 
it falls like the garment of a ghost. Other lights give 
the effect of a row of Chinese lanterns hung high above 
a high street. But there is no sense of merriment 
amid all these fantastic odds and ends of lights. The 
light regulations have manifestly muted the life of 
London. Even the Australian and Canadian soldiers 
who pace so determinedly up and down the Strand and 
hang in groups round every corner have an elfin and un- 
substantial appearance among the shadows. Men not in 
khaki look black as Hamlets. Girls of the plainest are 
mysteries till one hears their voices. The porches of 


theatres are — with a blue mystic light that would 
make one speak in whispers. Night certainly falls on 
London like a blanket. Of course, it is mostly illusion. 
There is, as they say, all the fun of the fair going on 
for those who are young and giddy of heart, and London 
is not without laughter and loud voices and reeling figures. 
But the effect is, undoubtedly, depressing. Public- 
houses, darkened like prisons, no longer invite the mob 
with bright and vulgar windows. Cinematograph 
theatres are as gloomy-fronted as though over their 
doors they bore the motto: “Abandon hope, all ye 
who enter here.” Rather than venture into such a wilder- 
ness of joylessness, many people prefer to sit at home and 
play tiddleywinks. Or argue. How they argue! 
Luckily, in the beginning, there were created, along with 
the earth, a sun and a moon, and neither policeman, nor 
magistrate nor any other creature has any power over 
them of regulation or control. It is the moon that 
makes London by night beautiful in war-time. It is 
the moon that makes the north side of Trafalgar Square 
white with romance like a Moorish city, and makes the 
South Kensington Museum itself appear as though it 
had been built to music. London under the moon is a 
city of wonder, a city of fair streets and fair citizens. 
Under the moon the arc-lamps in their cowls no longer 
affect us like sentinel killjoys. They seem feeble and in- 
significant as dying torches when the moonlight per- 
forms her miracles and exalts this city of mean dwellings 
into a beauty equal to that of the restless sea. 


THE DESTINY OF THE HORSE 


ARLYLE quotes Goethe as deploring the hapless- 
( "ness of the horse’s foot, with its five toes glued 
together. The great forerunner of the gospel 
of evolution was wrong. The ancestor of the horse 
had the pentadigitate limbs which we see still in such 
primitive types as the amphibian frog and the reptilian 
tortoise, and which persist among ourselves. Complete 
skeletons of this five-toed ancestral horse have been 
found in the early Eocene deposits in North America. 
We have abundant subsequent records to show that the 
change from the five-toed to the one-toed type has been 
effected not by the gluing together of the five, but by 
the gradual loss of four. Like a host of other recent 
vertebrates, the horse has let go much of the original 
equipment in order to achieve a given end the better. 
Man’s ancestors were far wiser, as Dr. Wood Jones has 
rene out in his remarkable book on Arboreal Man, 
ately discussed by Professor Thomson in these columns. 
For the limited convenience of locomotion, the pre- 
decessor of the modern horse let go one digit and was 
content with four. Later, as we have evidence now 
from Europe to show, there was a three-toed horse—in 
the early Miocene. Later in the Miocene we find proof 
that only the middle digit reached the ground, though 
those on either side of it still existed, complete as 
regards the bones they possessed. ow 
We may ignore the four-toed period, and recognise in 
the horse one of the odd-toed section of the hoofed or 
ungulate mammals. The even-toed, with the “ cloven 
hoof,” have another pedigree. It is possible to arrange 
the forefoot in a complete series, from orohippus, through 
mesohippus, miohippus, protohippus, and pliohippus to 
equus. In him we see that only the middle fingers and 
toes remain. His knee is homologous with our wrist ; 
his “‘ cannon-bone ” answers to the middle bone of the 
palm of our hand; the “ pastern,” “coronary” and 
‘ coffin bones answer to the three bones of the middle 
finger, and the hoof is its nail. The “splint bones 
alone remain to represent our second and fourth fingers, 
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and at their bases are some bony prominences to 
correspond with our thumb and fifth finger. The hind 
limbs have undergone a similar evolution. This 
late, therefore, as we may well call it, walks upon 
the tips of the nails of his middle and only remaining 
fingers and toes. Very nearly forty years ago the 
discovery of these facts was of immense significance as 
a contribution to the theory of organic evolution. To- 
day we cannot doubt that the one-toed genus equus is 
descended from a five-toed ancestor common to it, the 
tapir, the rhinoceros and other hoofed quadrupeds ; 
of which is doubtless infinitely better told in Sir 
Edwin Ray Lankester’s Extinct Animals, if the book is 
half as good as his Christmas lectures at the Royal 
Institution upon which it is based. 

For ages the horse has been the friend and servant 
of man. He is praised in the Book of Job, and to-day 
we say of a valiant and enduring man that he is “ as 
strong as a horse.”” Such strength, or so-called “ horse- 
power,” is indeed used as the unit of measurement for 
the mechanical inventions of the human mind, which 
made most of the history of the nineteenth century. 
Thanks to our inventors in this country, the horse’s 
strength and endurance are superseded. The steam- 
engine has itself been largely superseded by the internal- 
combustion engine and electricity transmitted to lon 
distances. The horse-’bus and the “ growler”’ stan 
now for slowness and inefficiency. The horse is vanish- 
ing from our streets, and fragments of his excreta from 
our eyes and throats accordingly. The flies for which 
he afforded nourishment diminish, and with them the 
incidence of infantile diarrhcea. The horse’s muscles 
are quite evidently superseded in time of peace 

The same is rapidly becoming true of war. So much 
the worse for the sports, involving colossal waste of 
man-power and soil-power, which have hitherto defended 
the copious flow of evils from their prosecution by the 
argument that they are indispensable for war. We 
have had boys fresh from Eton in France these two 
years past, with a couple of soldier servants and five 
chargers apiece, who have seen nothing of the war; 
and the armoured car has arrived. In a word, the 
sickening record of men’s cruelty to horses is nearly at 
an end. The acute horrors of war, the steady-going 
brutalities of peace, are disappearing because man is 
too clever nowadays and has no such use any more 
for this superb and exquisite creature who has served 
him so long. This is a practical age, and food is scarce. 
The horse has a g appetite, and had better be 
scrapped forthwith. 

But just one moment. What is this story of an aged 
horse which recently died at Garches, near Paris, in its 
sixteenth year, and which is said to have saved the lives 
of some thousands of children? Can it be that the 
horse has other powers, not dependent at all upon 
its skeleton and musculature, but worth a king’s ransom 
any day? Indeed it is so. 

Rather more than twenty-two years ago a new use 
for the horse was found. Take fom the throat of a 
child, the victim of diphtheria or “ croup,” some of the 
bacilli which are the cause of the disease. (I shall not 
argue this proposition in the twentieth century.) Grow 
them in some suitable medium. Then liquefy and 
filter the cultures, so as to obtain a solution free from 
bacilli, but containing their poison or toxin. Inject a 
measured quantity of the toxin into the body of a horse— 
an animal highly resistant to it. Why is the horse 
resistant ? Why does it not suffer injury from this 

ison, which has killed so many myriads of children ? 

ecause it rapidly, easily and copiously produces the 
antidote, or anti-toxin, which neutralises the poison, 
and far more to boot. The horse’s blood thus comes to 
contain a quantity of free anti-toxin, ready to neutralise 


the toxin anywhere. Open a superficial vein and remove 
a little blood, under the strictest conditions of surgical 
cleanliness, and in the vessel which receives it you have a 
remedy for diphtheria. It is entirely worthless for all 
other purposes, and everything else is worthless for its 
purpose. The entire stocks of all the chemists’ shops 
in the world cannot compare with a few drops of this 
substance for this one disease. We cannot construct it 
in the laboratory. First we should have to learn its 
chemical constitution and then we should have to 
synthetise it from its elements or from simpler com- 
pounds, So we avail ourselves of the horse’s blood. 

Pasteur, to whom primarily, of course, we owe this 
boon, lived to see the first few thousand children saved 
thereby. To-day we have world-wide records, extend- 
ing well over two decades. The whole significance of 
the disease has been transformed. The ‘Titeeneliien 
Asylums Board finds the mortality of the worst 
cases, where tracheotomy has already had to be per- 
formed, reduced from 70 to 20 per cent. by the use of 
the anti-toxin. In such cases the nature of the disease 
is not in doubt, and such an astonishing result is im- 
mune from the arguments of those whose contribution 
to knowledge consists in asserting that the authorities 
of fever hospitals call all manner of innocent infections 
diphtheria in order to obtain good figures for the use 
of anti-toxin. But one other statistical fact is of the 
highest practical importance. The value of the remedy 
depends upon the date of its administration. Wait 
until the child is nearly dead, inject the remedy, neutral- 
ise all the toxin in its blood ; but it may well die because, 
for instance, the muscle cells of its heart have already 
been mortally poisoned. Give the remedy sooner, and 
the results are better; give it, if you can, when infection 
has only just occurred, and the toxin has had no free 
run. Instead of having still to regret a mortality 
of 20 per cent., as in the tracheotomy cases, you find 
that there is practically no mortality at all. 

I remember thinking, as a medical student in those 
days, that what had just been done for diphtheria 
would soon be done for every such infection. It cannot. 
In more than twenty years, to our intense disappoint- 
ment, only one other such instance has been mn | 
The bacteriologist tells us that only where a soluble 
toxin enters the blood can we hope to find a soluble 
anti-toxin therein. Only the diphtheria and tetanus 
bacilli produce such a soluble toxin, and only in these 
two cases can an anti-toxin be obtained by the method 
above described. 

But as regards tetanus, in peace a comparatively 
rare disease, diagnosed only long after infection has 
occurred—say eleven days—the record of the anti- 
toxin was dubious. It had scarcely ever been given in 
time. War experience was lacking. The tetanus 
bacillus is not found everywhere. It is not the in- 
habitant of such virgin soils as that of the Veldt; nor, 
even in this war, does it trouble the men who fight on, 
say, the Alps, the Caucasus or the Carpathians. But 
the French physicians have long known that the area 
of the Marne—for instance—was most prolific in cases 
of tetanus. In this highly manured and cultivated soil 
the microbe abounds, together with certain of its con- 
geners which, like itself, cannot stand the fresh air, 
but flourish a few inches below the surface of the soil. 
These anzrobes, as Pasteur taught us to call them, 
have been the surgeon’s curse in this war. They are 
carried deeply into the tissues, where they find the 
darkness, warmth and scarcity of oxygen that suit 
them; and, until special measures were devised to 
deal with them, their ravages were appalling. 

Too many of the brave men who helped to save 
Paris and mankind upon the Marne returned to England 
with wounds, inherently of little moment, which yet 
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held the bacilli of lockjaw; and when the symptoms 
appeared such men were duly treated with the anti- 
toxin, but many died. To-day we have changed all 
that. Large numbers of horses, in England and France, 
have been trained to provide such copious supplies of 
tetanus anti-toxin that it can be, and is, given to our 
wounded men, at the earliest possible moment, long 
before any appreciable quantity of toxin can have been 
absorbed, to enter the lower motor centres of the 
central nervous system and do its deadly work. The 
results are in accord with those obtained, these many 
years, in the early treatment of diphtheria. The 
wounded man may think it hard lines to have to 
endure, in cold blood, the by no means pleasant injec- 
tion of the anti-toxin, but the cases of tetanus—of 
which about 50 per cent. die—have practically 
disappeared, though the number of infections is still 
enormous. Nay, the supply of anti-toxin is now so 
large that the Army Veterinary Corps is able to use it 
for wounded horses, who are thus saved by their fellow- 
creatures’ blood from one of the few modes of death 
in which Nature shows herself as cruel as the priests 
have always feigned her to be. There are thus many 
horses which are playing an indispensable part in this 
war, saving our infantry in vast numbers, as has ever 
been one function of the horse in war. But they are 
not cavalry horses, nor are there any horses in the field 
one hundredth part so fortunate as these real aristocrats 
of the equine race, selected from among their fellows for 
their superior powers of anti-toxin-formation, and 
cared for with every resource known to science, for the 
maintenance of their health, and the preservation of 
their life-saving lives. 

This, then, is the latest stage in the history of the 
horse, and his illustrious destiny for many years to 
come, fit reward for his millennia of labour in our 
behalf—for so many brutal blows, the knacker’s yard, 
the omnibus shafts, the cavalry charge; that these 
meaner kinds of work should be relegated to inanimate 
machines, which man can make with his own hands, 
and that the horse should lead a life of useful and 
honoured luxury, while the exquisitely subtle and 
inimitable chemistry of his living cells saves our chil- 
dren’s and our soldiers’ lives. LENs. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ONSIDERED simply as the expression of a state 
of mind and of intentions, the Allied reply to 
the German Note was good—but cannot be called 

great. In fundamental style it fell short, and some of 
the emotion which inspired it was lost in the literary process 
through defects which possibly were inevitable. I do not 
refer to trifling weaknesses of composition such as a 
thoroughly expert writer would have avoided. Nor even 
to the much more important point of main construction, 
though this was weak, in that it made the document end 
on a particularity instead of on a generality, and implied 
an exclusive preoccupation with Belgium which certainly 
would not accurately reflect the nature of the Allied terms. 
The style itself lacked the final lofty distinction, both 
in French and in English, and the grand climax was never 
reached. The Note, nevertheless, was superior to the 
German production and to President Wilson’s Note. If 
it could have been left to the pen of one man—and that 
man Lord Grey—it might have been majestic. President 
Wilson has the disadvantage, grave in his situation, of not 
being able to estimate in advance the dramatic value of 
words. He is maladroit—by no means so maladroit as the 
British Admiralty, but still maladroit. Moreover, he has 
a wrong conception of what constitutes style. His chief 
message to Congress during the war was an unhappy example 
of the results of yearning after a quite false literary ideal. 


Many newspapers acclaimed it as a masterpiece, and I 
dare say that the President rather agreed with them. 


* * * 


I have received the first number of a new magazine 
entitled, in red letters occupying half its cover, ‘ War.” 
It is issued by the War Publishing Company, Michigan. 
It may be a pacifist publication; it may be a kite of the 
League to Enforce Peace ; or it may be German propaganda 
designed to keep the United States out of the war. The 
fact that no man or woman, except the editor and a 
mysterious “ Mrs. H .” referred to gratefully in the 
editorial foreword, can tell just what it is, does not necessarily 
argue that it is bad. But it is very bad—to the point of 
childishness. Much has been said about the inadequacy 
of British propaganda in America and about the incom- 

etence of those who have directed it from London. I 

now something of the subject, and I do not agree with 
the criticism. In the first place, as really influential 
propaganda, openly official, nothing could surpass the 
various British Notes to the United States; the war has 
not produced their equal elsewhere. In the second place, 
as regards unofficial propaganda, the best Allied pro- 

agandists have sat in the editorial chairs of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston; they needed little assistance 
from London. The advocacy of the Philadelphia North 
American, the New York Times, and the New York Tribune 
(though the last often very unfairly used Britain as a stick 
to beat President Wilson with) has been admirable and 
powerful. Nothing in our own Press has quite equalled 
the propaganda of Philadelphia. In so far as native 
propagandists in America have needed assistance from 
the British Government’s Publicity Department, they 
have had it—subject always to the will of the Censorship, 
which, of course, meant the will of the War Office. The 
one thing that our American champions have not defended 
has been the antics of the War Office acting through the 
Censorship. And they happened to be indefensible. The 
British Government’s Publicity Department made one 
mistake in the early part of the war. It offered, or it 
allowed to be offered, to American editors good propagandist 
copy free of charge. American editors instantly decided 
as one man that what cost them nothing could not be 
worth anything, and they treated the copy accordingly. 
The error in American psychology was soon detected and 
remedied. 





* * * 


From utterances of the Press Bureau concerning Food 
Control, one would gather that the first round between 
Lord Devonport and the Permanent Official Mind has 
already taken place, and that Lord Devonport has won it. 
Not only Lord Devonport’s large office, but other new 
large Government offices are now in process of formation 
and organisation, and it is to be hoped that they will be 
got together with more sense and less of the official mind 
than have been apparent in previous similar enterprises. 
The creation of the Petrol Rations office in Berkeley Street 
offers a superlative example of how not to create an office. 
The petrol multitude—numbering some hundreds, perhaps 
five—occupied, and occupies, a building of seven floors. 
Half the floors and half the multitude would certainly 
have been more efficient. The following is an actual 
authentic sample of the dialogues which used to take place 
between aspirant young ladies and the incarnation of the 
official mind at the Petrol Office: ‘“‘ Have you had any 
experience?” “I’m afraid I haven't.” “Have you 
any qualifications?” ‘I’m afraid I haven't.” “ Will 
you take 22s. a week?” ‘Oh, yes.” ‘ Well, then, you 
are engaged.”’ No doubt such labour was held to be cheap. 
The hours were from 9 to 4, Saturdays included. One 
can imagine the whites of the eyes of the Tory Press if 
young ladies engaged in a different kind of war-work in 
the East End were allotted a 9 to 4 day. But, you see, 
seven hours (with an hour off for luncheon) was the official 
“Civil Service day.” However, there was overtime. 
The beneficent device of overtime came into operation 
at 4 p.m., and lady clerks might raise their week to a 
maximum of seventy hours at 7d. per hour for overtime. 
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A war bonus of 2s. a week was also added. Later, the 
had to be increased to 25s., but if you had come in 
at 22s. you had to remain at 22s., even if your job consisted 
of supervising the work of new-comers at 25s. The 
inexperienced and the incompetent tumbled over each 
other for many weeks at Berkeley Strect, with consequences 
profoundly understood by, for instance, country doctors ; 
and the official mind floated blandly immanent above the 
noisy chaos. As late as October re lies to appealing letters 
written in August were being sternly held back for re-copying, 
because the date had not been written in the right official 
place on the notepaper. SaRDONYX. 


Correspondence 
HOW WOMEN VOTED IN AMERICA 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—In your issue of November 25th you state that in the 
recent American Presidential Election the women’s vote in 
certain districts “* was violently anti-Wilson on suffrage grounds.” 

Competent American observers do not believe this to be the 
case, except perhaps to a very limited extent in Illinois. Out 
of the twelve suffrage States, only two, Illinois and Oregon, voted 
for Mr. Hughes. In Illinois, the only State where women’s 
ballots are different from men’s and can be identified as such, the 
women’s vote was divided within 2 per cent. of the same pro- 
portions as the men’s. 

The truth seems to be that the woman suffrage States con- 
tain a larger proportion of what we call “‘ progressive” and you 
call “ liberal’ and “ radical” voters. These persons, of both 
sexes, believed rightly or wrongly that Mr. Wilson would come 
nearer than Mr. Hughes to governing on “ progressive ”’ prin- 
ciples. The women as well as the men regarded what they 
thought was the general welfare of the nation more highly than 
they did the bribe of a national woman suffrage amendment. 

Incidentally, the difficulties of international understanding are 
illustrated by the failure of so sympathetic an observer of America 
as THE NEw STATESMAN to realise that the contest between Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Hughes represented to many intelligent Americans 
a struggle between liberalism and reaction and privilege.— 
Yours, etc., 


Yonkers, New York. Mary Fieitp ALLEN. 


UNCROWNED AUTOCRATS 


To the Editor of Taz New StTatTesMan. 

Sir,—It may be true, as Sardonyx writes, that an “* American 
President has more real individual power than any European 
autocrat’; but the nascent Republican feeling is due to dislike 
of monarchies that make for militarism and monarchs who are 
never exhibited except in uniform. The top-hat and frock-coat 
in which Lincoln reviewed his troops at least stands for peace, 
and Lincoln and his men were fighting for peace. Constitutional 
monarchs are usually displayed in mufti; but emperors are 
perpetually brandishing swords, which, as Mr. Asquith suggested, 
may often be lightly drawn. Although it appears that the 
adolescent enthusiasms of the populace may be safely indulged 
by Quatrumvirates which you christened “ ginger quartettes ” 
in days when a noisy Press was less essential to winning the 
war than now appears, it is yet clear that the excessive popu- 
larity of emperors may seriously endanger the peace of the 
world, except in Russia, where they have striven for international 
tribunals. It is, of course, arguable that Lord Northcliffe or Mr. 
Garvin is as powerful here as President Wilson in his own country. 
But none of these gentlemen have yet been made the heroes of 
national anthems, nor are their effigies circulated to incite a 
breach of the world’s peace. One need only turn to the works 
of Walter Bagehot and Graham Wallas to realise how important 
these seeming trivialities are in forming what is pleased to call 
itself public opinion.— Yours, etc., 


December 81st. E. S. P. Haynes. 


XINGU AND OTHER STORIES 


To the Editor of Tax New STaTesMaN. 
Sm,—I have no desire to argue with Mr. Gould as to his 


patriotism. I have no doubts about it ; and I can only say that 
I did not “hoot pro-German” after him or anyone else. 

May I remind your readers of the original issue? Mrs. Wharton 
has written a short story (not a pamphlet). One character in the 
story is a German officer. Mrs. Wharton plainly indicates that 
this Scharlach is a Sadist. The man who tells the story had had 
it from an American who served in the Relief Corps. This 
American meta French doctor, who told him that an old French- 
woman’s only boy—a half-witted youth—was burnt by the 
Germans. 

Has Mr. Gould ever heard of Zabern ? Evidently he has not 
or he would have said so “obviously—if only for the sake of 
convincingness.” If he turns up the history of the resident at 
Zabern, I think he will cease to think it unlikely that a German 
officer might behave like Scharlach. 

I have never met any demand so arrogantly fatuous as Mr. 
Gould’s astonishing suggestion that Mrs. Wharton should “ give 
her references.” ‘“ Coming Home” must be judged not as a 
political essay, but as a short story. In the same book there is a 
tale of an American financier who kills his nephew in a semi- 
supernatural manner. Do American financiers do this? If so, 
why does not Mrs. Wharton give her references ? In writing like 
this Mr. Gould is playing the part not of a literary critic, but of 
the heavier kind of dime detective. 

“The point is simplicity itself.’ I agree. The point is that 
from an artist you can only demand artistic, not documental, 
tests. To take the analogy of the sempstress. An artist would 
be perfectly justified in writing a story in which sempstresses 
were shot—if he made the shooting plausible. Sweating leads to 
combination ; combination to trade unions; trade unions to 
strikes ; strikes to riots ; and riots to shooting. Has Mr. Gould 
ever heard of Featherstone ?—Yours, etc., 

R. Ex.is Roberts. 

January 2nd. 


“ CONVERGENCE” IN EVOLUTION 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Prof. Arthur Thomson in his article on Arboreal Man 
tells us that the phenomenon of “ convergence ’’—the attainment 
of closely similar adaptations by unrelated types . . . has been 
discussed in a masterly way by Prof. Arthur Willey . . . and 
also by Prof. Henri Bergson in his Creative Evolution. 

The form of the sentence makes it doubtful whether the 
masterly treatment is meant to apply to Prof. Bergson equally 
with Prof. Willey ; but if it is, I beg most emphatically to dissent. 
Bergson’s treatment of the matter occurs in that most flighty 
and irresponsible part of his book in which he is criticising Darwin : 
though the criticism has a much wider scope ; the whole being 
an argument for the intervention of intelligence in creation, as 
opposed to the automatic or mechanistic view. It is therefore, 
incidentally, as destructive of the Mendelian as of the Darwinian 
system. This by the way. 

Now let us take the case that Bergson takes, viz., the eye of 
the mollusc compared with the eye of the vertebrate. Bergson 
selects the eye of the Pecten ; but, as I pointed out in the National 
Review (March, 1912), he would have done better to take the 
Sepia, which possesses all the important elements of the verte- 
brate eye. The stumbling-block, then, is that not only are 
these similar results produced in types far removed in the scale 
of creation, but the homologous parts of the eyes are not produced 
from homologous tissues in the animals. In this connection 
Bergson declares in one of his italicised passages that “pure 
mechanism would be refutable . . . if it could be proved that 
life can manufacture the like apparatus by unlike means on 
divergent lines of evolution *’—a fair sample of Bergson logic ; 
no such conclusion being deducible from the premises. 

Now Prof. Thomson calls this phenomenon of convergence 
an unsolved riddle. I can see no more riddle in it than in any 
other case of complicated evolution. The law seems to be this : 
where only one solution is possible (or when one is very obvious), 
then, if it is important to life, convergence is a necessity. Natural 
selection is equal to its production even in unrelated organisms, 
and from non-homologous tissues ; if such production is mechani- 
cally possible. Why not? The fact of the existence of the 
molluse eye shows that it is possible ; and it is pretty clear that 
the eye with lens, retina, etc., is the only successful solution, 
The Sepia must have that eye or fail to play its part. (Nature 
seems to have tried the “pin-hole” eye only to discard it for her 
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more active creatures. It is not in any real sense a solution ; 
its image too utterly fails in luminosity.) 

It is interesting to notice that where the possible methods of 
solving a problem are numerous, Nature’s solutions are numerous 
also, even in the case of the most closely related organisms. 
Witness the orchids. 

From the section of M. Bergson’s work to which Prof. Thomson 
refers, it would be an easy task to demonstrate either that Bergson 
had not read The Origin of Species, or that he is a phenomenally 
careless reader.—Yours, etc., 

GrorGE Hookuam. 

Willersey, Gloucester. 

December 20th. 


Miscellany 


THE GENTLENESS OF NATURE 


T & other day there was a hard frost upon the Sussex 
downs; a bitter north-east wind raced across the 
bare, whitened hill-sides. Late in the evening I 
came upon a green plover sitting on the ground, ceaselessly 
turning its head from side to side. I picked it up, and found 
it to be unwounded, its wings unharmed, and not a speck or 
blemish upon its magnificent plumage. When set down 
upon the ground, it began again to turn its head from side 
to side, and so, I imagine, it would have gone on sitting 
there with closed eyes, dumbly and patiently turning its 
head from side to side, until, in the bitter cold of the night 
wind, it as dumbly and patiently died. 

In England, even upon the bleakest downlands, it is a 
rare thing to find a wild animal dying of what the coroner 
calls “ natural causes.” That is because in this country 
we havesucceeded so amazingly in taming Nature that she 
hides entirely from us her ruthless ferocity, her dark and 
gloomy ways. To the Englishman Nature is a thing of spring, 
of lambs gambolling in snakeless meadows, of wild flowers 
and the song of larks. In our towns we have covered her 
over completely with paving-stones, and asphalt, and 
houses ; in the fields we cover her up with corn and turnips 
and fat sheep and shiny domesticated cows; in the rich 
man’s park we cover her up with ridiculous hand-fed 
pheasants. 

But elsewhere, in the East for example, where Nature 
rules man and not man Nature, the depth of her melancholy 
and her iron ruthlessness becomes apparent. The curious 
forgotten fact is that even in England not so many genera- 
tions back she was like that. To-day in our churches we 
still pray anachronistically to be delivered from the scourge 
of cattle murrain. Some years ago in Ceylon, I saw what 
it really was that our forefathers so fervently prayed God 
for protection against. It was Nature—pitiless, untamed, 
and all-powerful—appearing in the form not of violets and 
cowslips, but of pain and destruction and wholesale death. 
There is a district in the south of Ceylon consisting princi- 
pally of jungle. The chief population consists of wild pig, 
deer, buffaloes, leopards, and elephants. But there is also 
a human population of about 100,000 living in scattered 
villages. Such wealth as these men have lies in their herds 
of cattle, in the bulls which draw their carts and the domesti- 
cated buffaloes which, treading the round of the rice-fields 
in primeval fashion, take the place of ploughs, and treading 
the grain upon the threshing-floor serve the purpose of the 
flail and threshing-machine. 

Upon this district there descended suddenly murrain or 
rinderpest. It was the season when the crops were on the 
ground, and the cattle had therefore been driven out from 
the villages to graze in the jungles or the great open spaces 
of dry lagoons. The disease first appeared in a herd of 150 
buffaloes grazing in such a lagoon. When I first went to 





the place, the ground was covered with great beasts lying 
dead or dying, and the flies were swarming over the dead 
and dying alike. Out of the clouds of far-off Colombo, 
that mysterious entity, “ the Government,” sent down its 
orders that all cattle should be tethered or impounded, 
that all “suspected” beasts should be segregated and 
“infected ” shot. But it was all useless. The disease had 
spread already into the jungle, to the wild buffaloes, and 
the jungle was soon full of death. Their carcasses lay thick 
in the lagoons, and on the game tracks, and around the 
waterholes. The herds of wild pig came and fed upon the 
infected bodies, sickened, carried the disease back to the 
domestic cattle of the villages, and died everywhere in 
hundreds. In the thickest jungle you came upon even the 
great sambhur deer dying. And the villager, after the 
manner of the East, prepared to watch ruin descend upon 
him silently and patiently. He would do nothing. He had 
never tethered a buffalo or put his half-wild bulls within 
fences, and therefore to tether a buffalo now or to impound 
his cattle was not only useless but impossible. He had 
never killed his own animals, and therefore nothing on earth 
would induce him now to kill a plague-stricken beast, 
though it were a mere living mass of flies and maggots. 
Even on the few main roads bulls dropped and died, and 
were left to rot where they had fallen. Herds of two hundred 
dwindled in a few months to two or three head of cattle, 
and many a village saw almost its entire wealth swept away 
in a week. 

Around the village the grim cruelty of Nature had full 
sway. There was a village of some forty huts, a little 
Government school, a tank and a stretch of rice-fields, set 
in the jungle. A villager told me that there was a plague- 
stricken buffalo near the tank. I went through a little 
patch of jungle and came out upon the bund of the tank. 
It was a pleasant sight after the dry, scrubby, barren jungle. 
Great kumbuk and tamarind trees grew upon the bund, 
the sheet of water was starred with lotus flowers, a great 
flight of teal flew whirring round and round high overhead. 
I sat down for a moment, and then far off across the tank 
in the water caught sight of a black patch, clearly a wallowing 
buffalo. And almost immediately it stirred, and, as I sat 
there, I saw that it was very slowly moving towards me. 
This in itself was strange, for a buffalo will always move 
away from you and I had expected a long, hot chase. As 
it came nearer, even at 250 yards, you could see from its 
slow gait that it was plague-stricken, and as I sat there 
in the sun watching it drag itself towards me, I felt as if it 
was deliberately coming to be killed, to be put out of some 
intolerable agony. At 100 yards I fired at it with a rifle and 
missed completely, but it paid no attention and continued 
to plod straight towards me. I fired again and it fell dead. 
And when I went up to it,-I found that the whole of one 
side of its face, including the eye, had been caten away by 
maggots. 

But it was in the real, thick jungle that one got the full 
impression of the pitilessness and melancholy of Nature. 
That hot season, when the murrain was still in the land, I 
went one night to sit up and watch the animals at a water- 
hole. It was many miles from any village, and for miles it 
was the only hole which had not dried up, so that the wild 
beasts for a great distance round about had to come nightly 
to drink at it. When I reached it towards evening, the sight 
and smell of it were alike appalling. The jungle was dense, 
and suddenly you came out of it upon a great slope of bare 
rock raised above the trees. In the centre was an immense 
deep hole full of water. Upon therock around the hole were 
twelve dead buffaloes, three dead sambhur deer, and half a 
dozen dead pigs. In the water floated three huge swollen 
carcasses. The jungle round was littered with bodies. The 
maddening thirst which comes with the disease had brought 
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the wretched creatures to the waterhole, and there they had 
dropped and died. One carcass had been half-eaten by a 
leopard at some distance from the hole, so I determined 
to watch there while my men dragged the bodies from the 
waterhole, and made as clear a space as possible on the rocks, 
I made myself a little screenof branches a few yards from 
the body and sat down to wait. In the jungle there is no 
kind of joyousness or movement of bird or animal life. 
Everything slinks by silently, fearfully, almost sadly. As I 
watched, a small grey mongoose slipped into view, slunk 
into the belly of the buffalo and began to feed on the flesh. 
Nothing else moved, no sound came, and then suddenly 
there stood a few yards in front of me the leopard, quite 
motionless except for the tip of his tail which moved slowly 
from side to side. He stood there listening and staring 
intently for a second or two, and then the mongoose scuttled 
out of the carcass, and the leopard melted away immediately 
from before my eyes, just as he had appeared, without any 
visible movements, but like a picture thrown upon a screen 
by a magic-lantern and then instantly removed. 

I went back to the waterhole. For hours there was no 
sign of life, except once for a few minutes down a track I 
saw a black object, probably a jackal, leaping about silently 
in the moonlight, wildly like some mad thing. Nothing came 
to the hole and no sound broke the stillness until about two 
in the morning, when a great crashing came up from below 
in the jungle. Then an enormous head appeared in the bright 
moonlight from the deep shadows of the trees, and pon- 
derously an elephant shouldered himself up on the rock. 
Another and another followed—eleven, one behind the other. 
Then very slowly and deliberately they lined up in a row 
at the waterhole, a gigantic bull at one end and two tiny 
beasts at the other end of the line. They stood there slowly 
and sadly swaying their trunks and their great heads, and 
lifting first one foot and then another. The old bull at last 
put his trunk into the water, but it was too foul to drink. 
For a few minutes the whole line stood there in the bright 
light of the moon as if they were part of the rock, but with 
the same melancholy swaying of the trunks and heads. 
Then very slowly the old elephant turned away and one 
behind the other they filed into the jungle. There was no 
water for them, I knew, within twenty miles. 

L. S. Woo tr. 


TILL I WENT OUT 


Till I went out of doors to prove 

What through my window I saw move ; 
To see if grass was brighter yet, 

And if the stones were dark and wet ; 


Till I went out to see a sign— 
That slanted rain, so light and fine, 
Had almost settled in my mind 
That I at last could see the wind. 


W. H. Davies. 


PERHAPS THIS IS GOING A 
LITTLE TOO FAR EVEN IN WAR 
TIME 


HRIFT is now a patriotic quality and misers ought 
to be popular characters. We can therefore 
discount the remark of a famous eighteenth century 

miser to his future biographer that there was nothing in 





his life worth mentioning. The biographer in question 
thought otherwise, and the public confirmed his opinion, for 
The Life of John Elwes ran through twelve editions and was 
praised by Horace Walpole as the best piece of biography 
in the country. 

John Elwes came of a family of misers. His uncle, 
Sir Harvey Elwes, is said to have been “ perhaps the most 
perfect picture of human penury that ever existed,” and 
his mother, Sir Harvey’s sister, though she possessed about 
£100,000, starved herself to death. It was difficult for 
the nephew, as a young man, to live down to such standards. 
Being his uncle’s heir he was obliged to sham a little, and 
on his way to Stoke, where the old miser lived, he used to 
stop at Chelmsford and dress himself in character. Then, 
in a worn-out coat, tatteredl waistcoat, worsted stockings, 
and shoes with small iron buckles, he would arrive at Stoke, 
where his uncle surveyed him “ with a miserable kind of 
satisfaction,”’ and the two would sit with one stick on the 
fire and sometimes one glass of wine between them, talking 
of the extravagance of the times. When Sir Harvey died, 
the large fortune which he had saved during a life of un- 
rivalled abstinence fell to his nephew ; he had never married, 
for he had never been able to bring himself to give away 
his affections, and on account of his secluded life had not 
had an opportunity of bartering them matrimonially for 
money. His annual expenditure had been very small: he 
and his two servants lived upon the produce of the estate, 
whenever he wanted clothes he rummaged for old ones 
out of a chest belonging to his Cavalier ancestor, and he 
spent nothing upon the upkeep of his property or household 
repairs. John Elwes succeeded to a fortune as large as 
that which he had inherited from his mother and a house 
a little less dilapidated than his own, where, according to a 
visitor’s report, the night was spent in shifting the bed 
about the room in order to find a dry corner of the ceiling 
under which to shelter. The nephew was a much more 
interesting character than his uncle, who, beyond the amuse- 
ment of partridge setting, which he indulged in on his own 
estate without expense and with profit to his larder, had 
no interest except in hoarding money. The younger Elwes 
had outside interests : he was a keen sportsman and rider ; 
also, for several years before his succession to his uncle, he 
moved in London society and was a reckless card-player. 
But he was a man of such honour and delicacy of manners 
that though he always paid his own debts he could never 
bring himself to press his debtors, and in consequence he 
was a great loser by play. He had, moreover, a passion for 
lending money, without the least ability to judge of the 
investment’s profitableness or stability. He was a prey 
toevery schemer, and his money helped to float bubble after 
bubble. His biographer observes that this was due to his 
gullibility ; he knew nothing of accounts and apparently 
very little of human nature. ‘ What was got from him was 
obtained from his want of knowledge—by knowledge that 
was superior; and knaves and sharpers might have lived 
upon him while poverty and honesty would have starved.” 
But this conclusion does not emphasize enough what one 
feels to have been the real explanation—namely, that his 
desire to lend at a profit was so insatiable that it could 
not be held back by the nature of securities, and 
consequently resulted often in a reckless throwing away of 
money. There was much personal recklessness in his 
character, and it is evident that this accentuated his miserli- 
ness, the most noticeable feature of which was his entire 
disregard of personal comfort. He had at all times a 
gallant disregard, we are told, of his own person, and from 
youth to old age was unaffected by personal hazard and 
anxious to avoid giving trouble. In addition to a scrupulous 
honour his manners were irreproachable. His politeness is 
shown in his reply to a gentleman of one of his shooting 
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parties, who, being a bad shot, had fired two pellets by 
accident into his host’s cheek. ‘“‘ My dear sir,” said the 
old man in answer to the gentleman’s apology, “I give 
you joy on your improvement. I knew you would hit 
something by-and-by.”” There were times, too, when that 
personal recklessness escaped from the miser’s habit into 
real generosity. On one occasion he offered, unasked, seven 
thousand pounds to his neighbour, Lord Abingdon, in order 
to enable the latter to fulfil an engagement he had under- 
taken. But this did not often happen; and, as a rule, his 
recklessness or ignorance, whichever it was, exercised itself 
within the limits of what the proverb describes as “ penny 
wisdom and pound foolishness.” The most amazing 
instances of this particular characteristic are recorded. 
After sitting up all right at play for thousands he would 
leave the scenes of dissipation and trudge in the early 
morning, not homewards, but into Smithfield to meet his 
own cattle going to market from his farm in Essex, and 
there he would haggle with butchers for a shilling or so on 
the price of carcasses. He was known to have walked the 
whole way from London to his farm, about seventeen miles, 
in the early morning after sitting up all night. He travelled 
always on horseback, being very careful to choose roads 
where toll- gates were few, and his preparations for a journey 
were of the simplest. He took no luggage, but slipped two 
hard-boiled eggs and a scrap or two of bread into his great- 
coat pocket, which lasted him, and apparently his horse, for 
the day. It happened once that he was riding with a 
companion to Newmarket who naturally assumed that 
upon arrival there there would be some chance of breakfast. 
But Mr. Elwes showed no signs of hunger and continued to 
ride about from place to place transacting business. At 
last about four in the afternoon his companion’s hunger so 
overcame him that he said something about the “ keen air 
of Newmarket Heath and the comfort of dinner.” ‘ Very 
true,” said old Elwes, “ very true; so here, do as I do ”— 
offering him at the same time from his great-coat pocket a 
piece of an old crushed pancake, which, he said, he had 
brought from his house at Marcham two months before, 
but that it was as good as new. The sequel of the 
story was that they did not reach home till nine in 
the evening, when the gentleman was so tired that he 
gave up all refreshment but rest; and old Elwes, having 
hazarded seven thousand pounds in the morning, went 
happily to bed with the reflection—he had saved three 
shillings. 

There seemed no limit to his powers of endurance and 
self-denial for saving purposes. To disburse money for 
personal needs was worse than positive pain. After a bad 
accident at hunting, when his leg was cut by a kick from 
his horse to the bone, he went on riding until the end of the 
day, and it was only when some days afterwards it was 
found that continued neglect might prove fatal he con- 
sented to go up to London and pay a doctor for advice. 
On another occasion, in London, he cut both his legs badly 
by falling in the dark against the poles of a sedan chair, 
and a relation who was with him insisted upon a doctor 
being summoned. Old Elwes protested, but at last gave 
way, and when the doctor came he arrived at the following 
happy idea of possibly being able to score pecuniarily over 
the doctor. ‘I have one thing to say to you, Mr. - 
he said. “In my opinion my legs are not much hurt ; 
now you think they are; so I will make this agreement. I 
will take one leg and you shall take the other; you shall 
do what you please with yours, and I will do nothing to 
mine; and I will wager you your bill that my leg gets well 
the first.” It is said that he beat the doctor by a 
fortnight. 

He was no more concerned about his children’s health and 
education, his theory of education being that “ putting 








things into people’s heads was the sure way of taking 
money out of their pockets.”” One of his sons met 
with an accident, and on his own account betook himself 
to the village barber to get blooded. “Bled! Bled!” 
said the old gentleman when he was told the cause of 
the boy’s bandaged arm. “ But what did you give?” 
“A shilling,” answered the boy. “ Pshu!” replied the 
father, “you are a blockhead! Never part with your 
blood.” . 

He denied himself every comfort. He would walk home 
in the rain rather than spend a shilling on a coach, sit in wet 
clothes to save the fire which would have dried them, eat 
meat and game in the last stages of decay to avoid waste. 
Following his uncle’s example, he wore up his ancestor's 
old clothes, and once wore a wig for a fortnight that he 
had picked up in the road. When in the country he prowled 
about collecting stray chips for firing, and was seen demol- 
ishing a crow’s nest for that purpose; in harvest time he 
went gleaning corn from the fields of his own tenants, who 
to please him would leave a little more than usual lying 
about. He rode an old worn-out mare, but to save shoeing 
kept her always on the turfy edges of the lane, and if by 
chance the stable-boy put a handful of hay in front of a 
visitor’s horse, old Elwes would go into the stable and take 
it carefully away. Still, with all this penury, he was not 
satisfied, and was always saying that he ought to be more 
careful. He dreaded being thought rich, and suffered 
agonies of fear when it was reported to him that Lord 
North thought of obtaining a peerage for him, lest the 
honour should be given and he in consequence might have 
to keep a carriage. 

He was induced to enter Parliament—and no more con- 
scientious member than he ever served his country—by 
the promise that his election should cost nothing; and he 
got into Parliament for eighteenpence, the price of his 
election dinner. Starting as a supporter of Mr. Fox, he 
finally transferred his allegiance to Mr. Pitt, for, he said, 
“in all Mr. Pitt says there are pounds, shillings, and pence.” 
He retired from Parliament to avoid a contested election, 
whose expenses would have been too much for him; and 
from that time until his death gave his attention to anything 
but money. As he grew old, his memory failed and he 
was distracted by forgetting the many different places where 
he had hidden stray guineas. He spent the day and often 
the night, too, looking for what he had hidden and forgotten, 
and the end of his life presented, as his biographer remarks, 
a strange picture of “ avarice rising over the ruins of 
understanding.”’ So he died, and the eighteenth century, 
which loved to contemplate the compound nature of 
man, its mixture of vices and _ virtues, wrote his 
epitaph. It is in the manner which Pope perfected as 
a vehicle of bathos, and is well suited to describe the 
character of a man who had so much meanness and 
dignity in him, so much extravagance and so much 
avarice : 

Lost in the lust of adding pelf to pelf, 

Poor to the poor—still poorer to himself : 

Whose wants, that nearly bent to all but stealth, 
Ne’er in his country’s plunder dug for wealth ; 
Called by her voice—but called without expense, 
His noble nature rous’d in her defence ; 

And in the Senate labouring in her cause, 

The firmest guardian of the fairest laws, 

He stood; and each instinctive taint above, 

To every bribe preferred a people’s love ; 

Yet still with no stern patriotism fir’d, 

Wrapt up in wealth to wealth again retir’d. 

By Penury guarded from Pride’s sickly train, 
Living a length of days without a pain, 


And adding to the millions never tried, 
Lov’d, pitied, scorn’d, and honour’d—Elwes died. 


IrENE Cooper WILLIS. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NLY a courageous man would undertake to write 
O a comprehensive book on The Book in less than 
a hundred and fifty small pages; but Mr. H. G. 
Aldis (The Printed Book. Cambridge University Press. 
1s. 8d. net) has attempted it and succeeded. Not all the 
manuals in this Cambridge series are to my personal taste. 
I feel that I can do quite well without Mr. Beddard’s Earth- 
worms and their Allies, Mr. Russell’s The Flea, Mr. Searle’s 
The Natural History of Clay, and Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 
Historical Account of the Rise and Development of Presby- 
terianism in Scotland. But if they are all as good of their 
kinds as this one, they are models. 
* * * 


Mr. Aldis set out to give a history of the Printed Book : 
an account of its origins, of its “features” in different 
epochs, of the methods by which it has been produced, 
and of its present state. Illustrations and binding come in 
as well as everything else. It is evident, therefore, that 
he has no room for original research, or unusual detail. 
His job is to select and summarise, using just as much illus- 
trative detail as will make his descriptions concrete to the 
reader’s imagination. He has chosen the really salient 
and significant things with great cunning, and the result 
is that he never seems cramped in his movement, and that 
he has space for a quite unexpected number of particu- 
larities. He gives three chapters to early printing, one to 
the Scholar-Printers of the Sixteenth Century, one to English 
Books, 1500-1800 ; he then comes to “‘ The Modern Book,” 
“The Construction of a Book,” “ Illustrations,” ‘‘ Book- 
binding and Bookbindings,” and “‘ The Handling and Mis- 
handling of Books,” concluding with a bibliography and an 
index. * ” % 


The skeleton is here that the novice in bibliophily wants ; 
and some parts, notably the elaborate and lucid description 
of the various sorts of engraving and process-work, are full 
enough for anyone but a specialist. It is extraordinary 
how few people outside the trade know a collotype from a 
photogravure ; or even a woodcut from a steel or copper 
engraving, for the matter of that. Mr. Aldis describes 
each process in such a way that a child could understand 
it. One wonders, quite unfairly, why he did not mention 
Hole or Finden; the real wonder is how he managed to 
mention so many people. But the collector of books 
is not the only person served. The technical pages on 
type and type arrangement, paper, binding and illustration 
should be studied by anyone who takes the slightest interest 
in (there is no other word) Bookmaking, either as an Art 
or as an Industry. Mr. Aldis uses very vigorous language 
about modern materials and methods of work alike. Nobody 
desires to see expensive materials wasted on ephemeral 
books. Many books are admirably suited by the worst 
of our wood-pulp paper, which is so spongy and easily 
disintegrated that if one stood on a pile of it one’s 
feet might well sink into it, as into a quagmire. But 
even these volumes might as well be made as attractive 
as possible and spared (for instance) botchy coloured illus- 
trations, bad types, or the use of wire staples, which rust, 
instead of sewing thread. Some books are still ‘‘ bound ” 
(the “ binding ” lasts only a few years) by the caoutchouc 
process; plates are often inserted into books in such a 
way that they will inevitably come out ; “ but, apparently 
some publishers never see books after they have left the 
warehouse ” : 


Publishers take great pains over the component parts of a book, 
such as paper, type, illustrations, and the design of the cover, but 


they frequently fail to exercise the least care as to how it is put 
together; so long as the book looks attractive and does not 
go to pieces before it reaches the reader’s hand, they seem to be 
satisfied. 
Quite as frequently they do not even take pains about 
the paper, type or cover-design either. The result is that 
in an age when, as Mr. Aldis handsomely says, the private 
presses have produced books equal to the fifteenth century 
books and superior to anything done in the centuries between, 
many expensive volumes, with valuable contents, are very 
badly made. 


* * * 


Fortunately interest in book-production is spreading. 
Everyone who can should do his bit to assist improvement. 
One can hardly ask the public to buy a well-printed book 
instead of an ill-printed book if it is the latter that, for 
purposes of reading, they want: but persons who spend 
money on books might well be more active in encouraging 
the production of beautifully made editions of books they 
want. The private presses have never had theencourage- 
ment they deserve, and reviewers seldom say anything in 
praise or condemnation of the materials and designs em- 
ployed by the ordinary publishers. Another class of people 
who certainly could and should take more interest than they 
do are the authors. As often as not the publishers would 
welcome suggestions from them as to “ get-up”; and as 
a class they might to advantage learn a little about types, 
papers and bindings. 


* * * 


It is noticeable that book-worms eat, for choice, books of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. “ They seldom,” 
as Mr. Aldis says, “ risk their digestions by attacks on the 
modern stuff which does duty for paper.” Mr. Aldis, inci- 
dentally, has a remedy against them. In several cases I 
have known their victims have found that nothing short of 
moving houses (they like damp places, clay soil, &c.) has 
stopped their misdeeds. Mr. Aldis says that they can be 
discouraged by “ opening the book freely so as to disturb 
them in their tunnels,” and that “ the book should then be 
treated with benzine or formalin and shut up in a box for 
a few days before being aired off and returned to the shelf.” 
Other enemies of books with which he deals are. gas-fumes, 
strong sunlight and spring cleaning, 


when books are banged together with a will, making joints to crack 
and boards to part company, while the intelligent dust heads 
straight for the open window (so it is firmly believed) ; afterwards 
the book-lover has the consolation of being assured that the books 
have been put back on the shelves “* exactly as they were.”’ 


There is a rankle there. It is the old complaint of the 
man who has his study-table “ touched,” and everything 
overturned and hidden. The remedy for the spring-cleaning 
disease is to beat (or “ buffet,” as Dr. Johnson called it) 
one’s books oneself. It is a remedy which is easier to 
recommend than to adopt. 


* * * 


The Atheneum, now a monthly, is under new control 
and much more political in character than it used to be. 
Mr. Vernon Rendall, who for many years edited first Notes 
and Queries and then the Atheneum, has not for some 
months been responsible for the editing of the paper. With 
his unusual combination of scholarship and wit and his 
amazing collection of odd facts, he was an ideal editor for 
the old Atheneum. A book of London Arabian Nights by 
him will appear early in the year: and it may be expected 
to have a flavour peculiar to itself. 


SoLtomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Moor Fires. By E. H. Younc. Murray. 


Slaves of Freedom. By Coninessy Dawson. 
5s. net. 


Windy McPherson’s Son. By SHerwoop AnpeErson. Lane. 
6s 


5s. net. 
Constable. 


The three novels before me all have considerable merits, 
and all do wrong to their merits by failure in the essential 
of form. Mr. Young is a writer with a keener eye for tem- 
perament than for character. I mean that he convinces 
one of moods, situations, reactions, sudden gusts of passion, 
rather than of developing and co-ordinated individualities. 
He surrounds his Caniper family, four young people and 
their step-mother, with the mystery and surprise of the 
moor on which they lead their strange, half-sequestered 
lives; and when violence and morbidity arise, he appears 
to indicate the general atmosphere of his story as an all- 
sufficient explanation. But one cannot be content with a 
vagueness which would account just for any violence and 
morbidity : one needs to be made to feel that this and that 
particular incident would have happened ; and it is here, 
in coherence, in unity, that the story fails. The two girls 
are the problem. Miriam is deliberately continuously pro- 
vocative. Cold herself, she is always playing with the 
fire in other people’s blood: her restlessness is not of sex 
so much as of sheer adventurousness. Her code is primi- 
tive: she has a grievance against the step-mother who has 
chosen a dull place for them all to live in, and counts herself 
justified—so far as she cares about justification at all—in 
making the most of any excitement that can be fashioned 
from the meagre materials to hand. There is considerable 
skill in the way in which her effect on George Halkett, a 
coarse and dissolute neighbour, is traced. She wakes in 
him not mere desire, but poetry and the beginning of beauty 
—and then, by playing him false, throws him back into a 
deeper grossness than before. By a supreme act of folly, 
she then puts herself into his power, from which her sister 
Helen, the real heroine of the book, buys her out by con- 
senting to marry George herself. To this wild bargain 
Helen holds, not merely through the belief that she is bound 
in honour, but also because of a sense of George’s depend- 
ence and need. She is all the time in love with another 
man, and to all intents engaged to him: and the actions 
and reactions into which this double relationship leads her 
are so abrupt and inconsequent as to fail in the very qualities 
of tragedy and pathos that their presentment is obviously 
intended toconvey. It is true, as has so often been observed, 
that tragedy may contain an element of the ludicrous, and 
things which would in other connections be no more than 
ludicrous do, both in life and art, sharpen the sense of 
tragedy. But then the ludicrousness is not in the tragic 
texture itself—it is ancillary. In Moor Fires tragedy is 
constructed on lines which themselves suggest the vagarics 
of farce ; and not all the sincerity of the feeling and power 
of the writing can make an artistic success of the result. 
Some of the best writing comes at the very beginning, in 
the description of the moor : 

The moor lay dark as a lake at Helen’s feet, and the rustling of the 
heather might have been the sound of water fretted by the wind— 
deep, black water whose depths no wind could stir. At Helen’s right 
hand a different darkness was made by the larch-trees clothing Halkett’s 
hollow, and on her left a yellow gleam, like the light at the masthead 
of a ship at sea, betrayed her home. Behind her, and on the other 
side of the road, the Brent Farm dogs began to bark, and in the next 
instant they were answered from many points of the moor, so that 
houses and farmsteads became materialised in the night which had 
hidden them and Helen stood in a circle of echoing sound. Often, as a 
child, she had waked at such a clamour, and pictured homeless people 
walking on the road. , 


If Moor Fires jumps, Slaves of Freedom straggles. The 





moral of the title is embodied in the picture of a “ set ” 
which, in the author’s own words, “ having disdained the 
best in life, used pleasure as a narcotic”: but also, and 
especially, it is embodied in the person of Desire. What a 
name to give a girl! But then her mother had something 
to pay back, for she had been called Vashti. Having to 
choose between M and N, one would certainly prefer Vashti 
to Desire ; but neither appellation could help one through 
life like the safety of, say, Jane. Not that Desire lives up 
to her name: the trouble, as she herself explains, is quite 
different : 

** T accept and accept with my greedy little hands. 
to expect, and I give nothing.” 


I lead men on 


Poor Teddy, who begins as a quite fascinating little boy 
(Mr. Dawson is at his best with children), spends what are 
usually called “the best years of a man’s life” in the 
pursuit of Desire. To say that she plays fast and loose 
with him would be to put it mildly : she alternates between 
telegraphing or telephoning that she needs him and dashing 
across the Atlantic to avoid him. Once she even invites 
him on what is described as an “ experimental honeymoon,” 
only as they observe all the propricties that ever there 
were, even to the extent of always sleeping in different 
hotels, it evidently was less of a honeymoon than of an 
experiment. Teddy not unnaturally supposes that one 
day Desire will “‘ wake up ” to passion. And so she does— 
but it only serves her as an excuse for running away again. 
One’s patience gets exhausted with these semi-mechanical 
vicissitudes. Interest lapses into exasperation: flight for 
flight’s sake becomes monotonous. Some of the separate 
episodes, particularly in the scenes of childhood, are charm- 
ing and touching, but the whole requires pulling together. 
One urgently wants Teddy either to marry the girl or to 
murder her, just to get it over: a slightly less gentle soul 
would have done one or the other. Teddy’s Desire escapes 
him, but that wouldn’t be the end of every man’s Desire. 

If Slaves of Freedom straggles, Windy McPherson’s Son 
sprawls. It begins admirably, in a little town in Iowa, 
with clear delineation of local types and a sense of actual 
human experience. Windy McPherson, the drunken vete- 
ran, whose memories of his prowess in the Civil War are 
always moving him to assert himself and incur humiliation, 
is really heartrending. He insists upon sounding the bugle 
at the Fourth of July celebration, explaining—and doubt- 
less believing—that he was a famous bugler in the war : 


A cheer broke from the crowd massed along the street. Into the 
street rode a tall figure seated upon a white horse. Windy 
McPherson, sitting very straight in the saddle and looking wonderfully 
striking in the new blue uniform and the broad-brimmed campaign 
hat, had the air of a conqueror come to receive the homage of the 
town. With stern eyes he looked down upon the people. 

The lump in the throat of the boy hurt more and more. A great 
wave of pride ran over him, submerging him. In a moment he forgot 
all the past humiliations the father had brought upon his family. 

Slowly and with stately stride the horse walked up the street between 
the rows of silent waiting people. In front of the town hall the tall 
military figure, rising in the saddle, took one haughty look at the 
multitude, and then, putting the bugle to his lips, blew. 

Out of the bugle came only a thin piercing shriek followed by 4 
squawk. .. . 

A great shout of laughter rolled down the street. . . - ’ 

Windy looked about him with troubled eyes. It is doubtful if he 
had ever had a bugle to his lips until that moment, but he was filled 
with wonder and astonishment that the reveille did not roll forth. 
He had heard the thing a thousand times and had it clearly in his 
mind ; with all his heart he wanted it to roll forth, and could picture 
the street ringing with it and the applause of the people 


Even in that abbreviated form the incident is surely moving 
—and illuminating. But melodrama soon displaces these 
homely realities, and when Windy’s son goes out into the 
great world, and makes money, and marries, and leaves 
his wife and goes wandering about doing many sorts of 
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odd, unrelated things while she sits at home “ perfecting 
herself”’ and writing magazine articles—then indeed, 
despite occasional passages of pathetic beauty, the story, 
as a story, falls to pieces. The scattered ingredients of a 
good book are here, but the book is not a good one. If this 
is Mr. Anderson’s first novel, I hope he will try again. 
GERALD GOULD. 


DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE | 
The Empire and the Future. A Series of Imperial-Studies 
Lectures delivered in the University of London, King’s 
College. Macmillan. 2s, net. 


Democracy and Empire. By A. E. Ducnesne. Milford. 
2s, 6d. net. 


An intelligent reader of The Empire and the Future will, we 
think, pass through a curious experience. Reading the 
table of contents he will be led to expect great things from 
great men, and a book of first-rate importance ; for what 
else can one expect from a book written by the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Leeds, Sir Charles Lucas, the Master of Balliol, 
the President of the Board of Education, the editor of 
The Round Table, and Mr. G. R. Parkin, C.M.G.? The 
introduction of Mr. Steel-Maitland and the too-short essay 
on the Universities by Professor Sadler, act only as hors- 
deuvre and sherry to whet his appetite still more for the 
feast. And immediately the soup and fish served by Sir 
Charles Lucas and the Master of Balliol will plunge him into 
the depths of disappointment. But just when he is going to 
condemn the whole meal, things change, and go on steadily 
growing better, with the solid fare of facts laid before him by 
Mr. Fisher, and the subtle confections and dessert prepared 
by Mr. Kerr and Mr. Parkin, until at the end he will hardly 
know whether it would not be churlish to grumble. 

The theme of both Sir Charles Lucas and Mr. A. L. Smith 
is the famous passage in Thucydides which Jowett mis- 
translated and rendered current in the form: “ A Demo- 
cracy cannot manage an Empire.” This mistranslation is also 
the theme, and stands upon the title-page, of Mr. Duchesne’s 
monograph. Now,no question after the war will for us be 
more fraught with political difficulties and dangers than 
this of the relation of democracy and empire, but we shall 
never find a solution except by clear thinking and plain 
speaking. And to start with the plain speaking, all three 
writers fail to think clearly. Though they pay in a per- 
functory manner the ordinary lip-service to Democracy, they 
are all essentially hostile to, because out of sympathy with, 
the ideals of democracy, which can still be best summed up 
by the old tag: Government of the people, by the people, for 
the people. The writers themselves would certainly deny 
and are probably unconscious of this, yet it is none the less 
true. It is proved in two ways. In the first place, whenever 
they consider the institutions and achievements of de- 
mocracy, there is a subconscious inclination to “crab” 
them. ‘“* History,” says Mr. Duchesne, “teaches us that 
a democracy has never governed an empire with success,” 
and the sentiment is echoed vigorously by Sir Charles Lucas 
and the Master of Balliol. None of them pauses to consider 
the fact that the same is true of every other form of govern- 
ment. Monarchy and oligarchy have been no more successful 
in governing an empire than democracy, although their 
opportunities of succeeding have been infinitely more numer- 
ous. The Athenian Empire, it is true, perished ; but, then, so 
did the Roman and the Holy Roman and the Venetian and 
the Napoleonic, and it is at least arguable that the demo- 
cratic empire gave more of worth to the world than all the 
others put together. The truth on this question of history 





is indicated by the difference between the correct and the in- 
correct translation of the passage from Thucydides. What 
Cleon really said according to Thucydides was: “ Over 
and over again before I have remarked this about a de- 
mocracy, that it cannot rule others.” But then, in civilised 
society, no man or thing, whether king, aristocracy, or 
democracy, ever has, for any length of time, success- 
fully ruled others, and that is the fundamental justification of 
the democratic ideal. 

The first lesson of history is that our Empire will not per- 
sist unless it becomes in the fullest sense a democracy, unless, 
that is to say, there is no “ ruling of others” in it. But 
instead of setting themselves to considering this immensely 
difficult task, Sir Charles Lucas and Mr. Smith set themselves 
to the devising of ingenious methods by which we shall con- 
vince ourselves that democracy is not democracy. No better 
example could be found of the common instinct never to 
call a thing by its right name, and the belief that if you call 
black white it will at least become grey. Thus our rule of the 
Malay Peninsula and any other Asiatic Crown Colonies 
may be a very good form of government, and have produced 
very great good for the inhabitants ; but it is the exact anti- 
thesis of democracy, it is paternalism, the absolute rule of 
others for their own good. One of the most tremendous 
problems of the near future for us is that in Ceylon, for 
instance, and in India there is among some classes of the 
population a growing irritation against this paternal form of 
government and a demand for the right of those “ others” 
to rule themselves. Sir Charles Lucas, with his experience 
at the Colonial Office, might have made a valuable contribu- 
tion if he had frankly faced the problem. Instead of that he 
argues ingeniously that our system in the Malay Peninsula, 
if not democracy, is very near it, because, if the Malay 
peasants were allowed to vote, “ without being tutored by 
public speakers,” they would vote for us and our system! 

This extraordinary political theory is matched by Sir 
Charles’s eagerness to insist that the right way of strengthen- 
ing democracy is to strengthen the principle of the “ rule by 
the few over the many”! Mr. Smith’s political outlook can 
best be seen in his idea that after the war we ought to educate 
working men in patriotism, &c., but not Trade Union 
officials, because, we gather, these are not “ thoughtful, 
studious men who can form and lead working-class opinion ”’ ! 

We seem, after all, to have confined ourselves to grumbling 
at the feast ; yet there are many things in the book for which 
we can say an honest grace. Mr. Fisher’s treatment of Im- 
perial Administration, particularly in India, is full of in- 
struction and suggestion. Mr. Kerr states the problem of how 
to reconcile Empire and Democracy with real sympathy 
for the ideals of the latter. Mr. Parkin raises and discusses 
a question which we are sometimes liable to overlook, 
namely, the duties of the Empire as they appear to those 
nations and people who have not the good fortune to be 

included within it. 


RECENT VERSE 


Retrogression. By Wiit1am Watson. John Lane. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Lustra. By Ezra Pounp. With a Portrait. Elkin 
Mathews. 

Mr. Watson’s title is a terse suggestion that the country 
is going to the dogs. His particular charge is that although 
“our cities teem” and we get articles of commerce from 
places our ancestors never heard of, the characteristic 
products of our civilisation are “ the unnourished mind ” and 
a literature which chooses either “‘ the loose-lipped lingo of 
the street’ or a “ beaded and bespangled style”’ as a 
medium of expression, instead of the traditional language 
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of British eloquence. The argument was put more inter- 
estingly in his prose book Pencraft, but there are felicitous 
passages, especially one in Nature’s Way, which begins with : 

Nature! whose lapidary seas 

Labour a pebble without ease, 

Till they unto perfection bring 

That miracle of polishing ; 

Who never negligently yet 

Fashioned an April violet, 

Nor would forgive, did June disclose 

Unceremoniously the rose. 


The chief defect of the volume is the wholeheartedness with 
which Mr. Watson puts his precepts into practice. He 
writes in a style which is a sort of resultant of all the styles 
of all the old masters. All the old words, the old tricks, 
the old inversions are here: what is lacking is something 
personal to Mr. Watson. You getcontinual quite immacu- 
lately traditional lines like 

What Hebe fills what mighty bowl, 

Mantling with what immortal drink ? 
and you feel that this is the sort of poetry that a first-class 
schoolboy of the future may write if and when English 
verses are written as Latin verses are written now. It is a 
pity that the average standard of competence reached by 
these poems is lowered by the inclusion of some very feeble 
epigrams. The valedictory 

Adieu, gray hamlet—hall and cot, 

And ivied steeple ! 
You would be such a pleasant spot 
But for the people, 

which is given a whole page here, would be barely tolerable 
in the album of a rural hostelry. 

It is scarcely to be supposed that Mr. Watson would 
find an exquisite pleasure in Mr. Ezra Pound’s Lustra. 
Nor, for the matter of that, dowe. Unlike Mr. Watson, we 
do not mind people using neologisms or writing vers libres. 
But we do object to their writing nonsense. Mr. Pound 
announces on his first page: “I mate with my free kind 
upon the crags.” If the present volume is the fruit of 
these Alpine exploits, the sooner an avalanche interrupts his 
dallyings the better. Here is one of them, called Papyrus : 

Spring 
Too long . 
Gongula. 


It is evident that as good a poem might be made by the 
first three names that should strike our eyes on a casual 
perusal of the telephone book. As for instance : 

Smith 


Jacobs ° 
Guggenheimer, Spitz and Co. 


Women Before a Shop is a day’s march nearer sense, but 
still a long way from it: 


The gew-gaws of false amber and false turquoise attract them. 
** Like to like nature”; these agglutinous yellows! 


Climbing, as by stepping-stones, to more intelligible things, 
we come to some quite comprehensible poems. The Bath- 
Tub, whatever its other qualities, is not obscure : 

As a bath-tub lined with white porcelain, 

When the hot water gives out or goes tepid, 

So is the slow cooling of our chivalrous passion, 

O my much praised but-not-altogether-satisfactory lady. 


But, as Whistler said, why drag in the bath-tub? It is 
not an especially apt image. And in any case, there is no 
justification for calling this banal stuff poetry. “I 
make a pact with you, Walt Whitman ——,” says Mr. 
Pound elsewhere, 


I have detested you long enough. 
I come to you as a grown child 
Who has had a pig-headed father. 


“We have one sap and one root,” he goes on. But it is 
precisely what they have not got. The best of Whitman 
springs from strong passion, and when he is most moved 
by it his free verse is most musical. Mr. Pound’s present 
disease springs from a total absence of strong passion of 
any sort: at his best he can make a sharp prose obser- 
vation, at his worst he can make a complete fool of himself. 
The adaptations from the Chinese in this volume have more 
points than the other poems: they are almost equally 
devoid of beauty of sound, but their phrasing is often accurate 
and vivid. Mr. Pound may renounce his present practices, 
as he has renounced the habit of making canzoni on the 
medieval model. But no amount of technical reformation 
will do him any good until and unless he begins feeling about 
something or, at least, discovering how he feels about 
things. At one time he showed promise; but at present 
“* butterfly ” would be a complimentary comparison for him. 


IRELAND UNDER THE STUARTS 


Ireland Under the Stuarts. Vol. III.: 1660-90. By Ricnarp 
Bacwitt. Longmans. 15s. net. 


“*Many reasons,” says Mrs. J. R. Green in the Making 
of Ireland and its Undoing, “‘ have prevented the writing of 
Irish history. The invading people . . . so effectively extin- 
guished the memory of that (Celtic) civilisation that it will 
need a generation of students to recover and interpret its 
records. The people of the soil have been in their sub- 
jugation debarred from the very sources of learning... . 
Histories of nations have been inspired in times of hope 
and confidence.” 

The author of Ireland Under the Stuarts is hardly, in Mrs. 
Green’s sense of the expression, a writer of Irish history at 
all. No old Irish world exists for Mr. Bagwill; what to 
Mrs. Green’s school is an undoing, to him—evidently—is a 
making. There is no question, therefore, for Mr. Bagwill 
of a Decline and Fall of Ireland—unless, indeed, this dates 
from the legislation of quite modern times. For if Ireland’s 
destiny be that of an English province, then the country 
cannot be said to have been in the making at all before the 
arrival of the English invader. Mr. Bagwill knows nothing 
of—or at least cares nothing about—any culture in Ireland 
except that which the Kildare Street Club, the Disestablished 
Church and Trinity College have inherited. Within his own 
range, however, he is at once a learned and impartial writer. 
He will allow that many criminal blunders—the result 
mostly of sectarian animosities and trade jealousies— 
marked the English making of Ireland. If Mr. Bagwill has 
no tears for the ancient race, he can at least recognise and 
regret many errors on the part of its dispossessors. 

Mr. Bagwill is the author of a standard work in three 
volumes, Ireland Under the Tudors, and this is the third 
volume of his Ireland Under the Stuarts. The period opens 
at Charles II.’s accession. It is one of great events: the 
Acts of (Land) Settlement, the Irish Parliament of 1869, 
Boyne Water. The old Gaelic polity has been destroyed, 
and the tendency of the Anglo-Irish to adopt Irish ways, 
and even the Irish speech, is checked by the new differences 
of religion. We have, besides the “ people” or the sub- 
merged native democracy, several parties : the Ormondites, 
or old English party, consisting of those nobles of the first 
Conquest who had adopted Protestantism ; the Anglo-Irish 
and Catholic aristocracy of the Pale (the Plunketts, Talbots, 
&c.); the newcolonists of James I.’s Ulstersettlement and 
the Cromwellian interlopers ; and lastly such representatives 
of the old Irish chieftaincy as had survived the flight of the 
Northern Earls and Cromwell’s campaigns. The Act of 
Settlement was an Ormondite measure, designed to - 
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consolidate English influence in Ireland. It provided to a 
limited extent for such proprietors as Cromwell had dis- 

ed “‘ merely for being Papists.” But whereas the 
Cromwellian rebels of 1648 were mostly confirmed in their 
lands, the Papist rebels of 1640 received no consideration 
from the King. The position of the Ulster planters of 
James I. was made secure, and Ormonde with his friends of 
the old English party received all that they wanted in the 
way of wealth. In effect, the Catholic proprietors had much 
the worst of the bargain ; not because of their religion, nor 
yet because of their politics—the Cromwellians (Carsonites, 
one had almost written) had been equally “ seditious ” in 
the past—but because of their Irishism. These arrange- 
ments, however, pleased no one except Ormonde ; for the 
new settlers looked for something beside land, namely, the 
extirpation of the Catholic religion, and they regarded 
Charles II. with suspicion. 

“Many Irishmen,” said Lord Wimborne the other day, 
“like the British connection; no Irishman likes British 
rule.” This was certainly so in the Ireland of Charles II. 
A general discontent prevailed, and Ormonde, who stood 
essentially for British rule, was baulked at every turn by 
both Protestant and Catholic; but no one, even among 
the most disaffected, seems to have conceived of the idea 
of a separate Irish kingdom. It was only after the accession 
of James II. that the international issue took shape. The 
“Dick Talbot” of Grammont’s memoirs, an Anglicised 
Catholic of the Pale, had now replaced Ormonde in the royal 
confidence. Mr. Bagwill, following Macaulay, does scant 
justice to Talbot, who, whatever his personal faults, had a 
grasp of realpolitik rare among Irishmen of the day. He 
is one of the few European statesmen whom Ireland has 
produced. James II., as Mr. Bagwill says truly, regarded 
Ireland as only a stepping-stone back to England. The 
Irish gentry who supported him thought only of regaining 
their lands and reducing with his help the Protestant 
ascendancy. Their political outlook, a provincial one, was 
generally that of the chieftains of the Elizabethan age. 
They were not, nor was James, among the “ clear-sighted 
persons” for whom it was evident that arms raust decide, 
“not only whether James or William should rule Ireland, 
but whether the King of England should be King of Ireland 
also.”” There was, besides, in Ireland a clerical and Roman 
party, drawn from the Bishops and priests, which supported 
James merely for reasons of Catholic polity. Talbot alone 
seems to have faced the issue. He saw that James II.’s 
Irish adventure, regarded as an attempt to regain the 
Crown of England, was a hopeless one. He alone, there- 
fore, entered wholeheartedly into the intrigue with Louis 
XIV., which scandalised the provincial or Irish party and 
the Clericals alike. He envisaged plainly the possibility 
of holding Ireland with French help against England; of 
this new European State James should have the first offer ; 
if he refused, there was another candidate. These plans 
for the Gallicisation of Ireland were broken on the rock of 
disunion ; and the Orange victory at the Boyne was cele- 
brated as joyously by the Ultramontanes of Vienna as by 
Captain Craig’s ancestors in Co. Down! 


PALESTINE ARCHHOLOGY 


The Archeology of the Holy Land. By P. S. P. Hanpcock. 
With coloured Frontispiece, 25 Plates, 109 Figures in 
Text and twoFolding Plans. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

The task that Mr. Handcock has set himself has not 
been to convey to the public the results of original research, 


. hor to produce a work that would serve as a guide for 





scholars or a mine for popular writers. He has collected 
around him the works of the Palestinian archeologists who 
have themselves laboured in the Holy Land and made 
the discoveries which, in most cases, they themselves 
have described in the publications of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and similar institutions; and from 
the mass of material thus provided he has wrought an 
introduction to a knowledge of Palestine archeology, 
a guide and interpretation of the discoveries recorded 
in the works of MacAlister, ,Petrie, Clement-Ganneau, 
Sellin, Schumacher, and others. Mr. Handcock has 
not in this volume narrated the story of Palestine 
exploration—above or below ground. This has been 
done by other writers, the most recent of them the 
late Sir Charles Watson, elsewhere. Mr. Handcock has 
confined himself to the results of this exploration. 
Mr. Handcock has many qualifications for the task he 
has chosen. He is a lecturer of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, and has been an assistant in the Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities at the British Museum. 
His new book—which is very profusely illustrated 
—is divided into nine chapters, in which, after the intro- 
duction, he deals with caves and rock-cuttings, architecture, 
flint, bone, ivory and stone; metallurgy, pottery, terra- 
cotta; burial customs; and worship and places of worship, 
respectively. Most interesting, to a large extent because 
they are the most numerous, are the discoveries that have 
been made on the sites of Gezer, Jericho, and Samaria. At 
the last-named a magnificent alabaster vase of Ozorkon IL., 
King of Egypt, was found, and as he was a contemporary 
of Ahab, there was no difficulty in dating the Semitic 
objects unearthed in the same stratum. At Jericho Semitic 
houses in a relatively fair state of preservation were 
uncovered, and these have thrown some very valuable 


light on the social and domestic economy of the 


Israelites. Gezer, however, has proved almost a Palestinian 
Pompeii; or, to be more exact, seven of them, for the 
remains of seven successive cities have been discovered 
there. 

Even when the fortunate archwologist makes a find, 
his course is then not necessarily plain sailing. There are 
many pitfalls—that the non-expert would never suspect— 
in his way. If the different strata had been allowed to form 
naturally, and remained undisturbed, his course would be 
relatively easy. But this is not the case. The foundations 
of a new building, as a rule, disturb the soil on which they 
rest, and generally penetrate into a lower stratum than the 
contemporary one. Suppose this lower stratum to be 
filled with the relics of an earlier civilisation, the new 
building in course of time to become a ruin, and new strata 
to form above it. The modern excavator, when he reaches 
the lowest level, will then find objects belonging to two 
distinct civilisations inextricably mingled in one stratum, 
and to him will fall the task—with often the slightest of 
bases on which to support himself—of sorting the relics 
of the one from those of the other. Then, again, in the 
matter of caves and their contents, similar difficulties arise, 
successive races having used the same caves as dwellings, 
burial-places, cisterns, storehouses, and treasure-houses. 
The practice through many generations was to bury a 
variety of objects with the deceased. Thus, immediately 
on the discovery of an article of domestic or military use 
or an ornament, the archxologist has to decide whether it 
was left behind by the original inmates, was buried with a 
hero belonging to the second race of occupiers, fell by 
accident into one of the cisterns of the third, or was 
deliberately concealed by the people who owned the cave 
still later. Instances such as these illustrate the difficulties 
of the archxologist and show how fascinating a book such 
as Mr. Handcock’s can be. 
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SHORTER NOTICE 


Sons of Canada. By Avucustus Bripie. Dent. 5s. net. 


The author of this series of descriptive portraits of contemporary 
Canadians writes in a manner which is almost a caricature of Trans- 
atlantic journalese. Politicians, soldiers, preachers, and industrial 
magnates—he treats them all in a fashion of brisk jocosity, which 
doubtless many of his subjects have enjoyed, though others—for 
example, Dr. Macdonald, of the Toronto Globe—may not find it parti- 
cularly encouraging. The drawings by Mr. F. S. Challoner bring out 
effectively the Canadian strength and alertness of feature. 


THE CITY 


HE approaching War Loan has been the sole topic of 
conversation in the City. The withdrawal of the 
6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds (which in many 
people’s opinion should never have been issued) was a clear 
indication of the near approach of the War Loan, and 
another argument in favour of its imminence is that the 
Government probably desires to attract the very large 
amounts of dividends and interest that are payable early in 
January. In some circles there is talk of there being two 
types of Loan, one giving a higher yield and subject to 
income-tax, and the other yielding less, but free of tax, which 
would appeal to payers of super-tax, whom it would benefit 
if the tax were to be further increased from its present level. 
The general idea, however, seems to be that the Loan will be 
a 5 per cent. one issued at a discount, bringing the yield up 
to about 5} per cent., and that it will run over a moderately 
long period. By the time these notes appear the prospectus 
of the Loan may have been issued. It should be clearly 
understood that the new Loan is principally a conversion of 
the huge amount of floating indebtedness. During the whole 
of 1916 no long-dated Loan was issued by the Government in 
this country, so that the war during that period has been 
financed by means of Treasury Bills, Exchequer Bonds and 
other short-dated securities which have to be paid off at 
periods varying between three months and three years. At 
the end of December the unfunded debt attained the huge 
total of nearly £3,500,000,000, of which not far short of 
£1,000,000,000 represented advances to our Allies. 
£1,115,000,000 existed in the shape of Treasury Bills and 
nearly £900,000,000 in 44 per cent. War Loan, which carries 
with it the right to be converted into any new higher yielding 
Loan as though it were cash at its par value. Not very. much 
of the new Loan, therefore, is likely to be new money. The 
statement made in these notes on December 16th that the 
4} per cent. War Loan at its then price of 95} was likely to 
have a sharp rise has proved correct, for on Tuesday it 
jumped from 96} to 99, and although it has since gone back 
a little on profit-taking (some well-informed people are re- 
ported to have bought very heavily just before Christmas) 
it should be good for nearly par. 
*” * 


In the current issue of the Economic Journal Professor 
Pigou has an interesting article dealing with the rate of 
interest likely to obtain after the war. He regards the sale 
of our foreign investments as a matter of small importance, 
for against our diminishing holdings of American and similar 
securities, we are lending so much to our Allies that in all 
probability we shall not be down on balance more than, say, 
£200,000,000 in respect of our capital claims upon foreign 
countries. The writer does not go into the question of 
whether the new securities are as good as the old. The con- 
clusions Professor Pigou comes to are that if the export of 
British capital for new enterprises is prohibited, the rate of 
interest ruling here after the war will probably be a little, 
but not much, higher than it was before, but that if the 
exportation of capital for new enterprises is not prohibited, 


the rate of interest on gilt-edged securities will probably be 
5 per cent. or may be even 6 per cent. for three or four years, 
slowly falling thereafter. Although he does not advocate 
the total prohibition of the investment of capital abroad, 
Professor Pigou is evidently of opinion that the Government 
should take power to prevent anti-social foreign investments, 
and, he states, “* the high rate of interest obtainable abroad 
must not be allowed to keep capital away from forms of 
home investments whose social utility is inadequately repre- 
sented in the rate of interest which they afford ’—house 
accommodation, for instance. In his article, however, Pro- 
fessor Pigou gives only the two alternatives of prohibition or 
non-interference with the investment of capital abroad in 
new enterprises. Surely there is a third way—viz., the con- 
trolling of the export of capital. The Government might, 
for example, permit the investment of British capital in the 
Dominions and Allied countries, but not in other countries. 
This seems to meto be the most likely course to be adopted. 


* * * 


While we are considering our new Loan, the Dutch are 
making an issue of a 4 per cent. Loan at 97 to the extent of 
125,000,000 florins, a little more than £10,000,000 sterling. 
If less than 100,000,000 florins is applied for, a forced Loan 
will be made. Scandinavian stocks are in demand in London 
on account of the large premium on the Scandinavian cur- 
rency, and on this account it is possible to sell the Swedish 
4} per cent. Loan at about 98. Some of the Colonial Govern- 
ment and other gilt-edged Loans have risen slightly on the 
withdrawal of the 6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, which were 
a very serious competitor, and a few Home Rail Ordinary 
Stocks have risen half a point or so. The suggestion has been 
made that the Government would be willing to accept 
Ordinary Stocks of Home Railway Companies in lieu of cash 
as subscriptions to the new War Loan. This does not sound 
likely at the present time, but may be an intelligent anticipa- 
tion of future events. Ifthey were to be taken at the market 
price at the end of the year, it would probably work out 
satisfactorily to both parties, for the Railway shareholders 
would receive a more marketable security and the State 
would secure, without quibbling, and without arbitration 
expenses, a considerable interest in the Railway Companies. 
The proposition is so sensible, and so thoroughly avoids all 
legal expenses and complicated procedure, that it is most 
improbable of adoption. 

co o* oe 


A Bill which recently passed through all its stages in the 
House of Commons gives power to British municipal and 
other public authorities to issue Bearer Bonds at home or 
abroad, and, if thought fit, in foreign currency. Why on 
earth these powers should extend to only six months after 
the war is not stated. Meantime, however, our big cities 
will be in a position to offer in America and elsewhere their 
Loans in a shape which is most familiar and popular there, 
with principal and interest payable in dollars. The Bonds 
of some of our big cities would probably be more popular 
with many American investors than Bonds issued by the 
Government. Dublin has already issued in the United States 
a Loan of $1,500,000, repayable in ten years, but had to pay 
the rather high rate of 6} per cent. 

* * bo 


The policy of concentration in our big industries is making 
steady progress, the latest amalgamation being that of the 
well-known Scotch firms of David Colville and Sons, Ltd., 
steelmakers, and Archibald Russell, Ltd., coalmasters. 
These are the largest privately owned concerns in their 
particular industries in Scotland, Colvilles employing 


about 14,000 and Russells about 4,000 workpeople. 
Emit Davies. 
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The Best Magazine for Busy People 


Do You Wish to 
be Well-Informed ? 








Then Read 


THE REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS 


ILLUSTRATED. MONTHLY. 
Price 1/- Net. 


It is a Searchlight into Things that Matter 


It Puts the World Before You ! 


Readers of THE NEW STATESMAN are invited to care- 
fully examine THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS; they 
will, it is anticipated, decide to order it regularly from 
Booksellers or Newsagents. Single copies, 1s. monthly ; 
or it can be sent by post for one year for 14s. 6d.; to 
Canada, 13s. 6d. 


Subscription Orders catiating Cheque or Post Office 
Order should be addressed to the Manager, ‘‘ Review of 
Reviews "’ Office, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 









































AT THE FABIAN 
BOOKSHOP 


NY books and pamphlets in print, by whom- 

soever published, will be obtained to order, 

and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance. 

Among recently published works in stock are 
the following :— 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST, AND OTHER 
VERSES. By J. C. Sgurre. rs. net. 


WHEN PEACE COMES: THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. By SIDNEY WEBB. 2d. 


HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 
By E. R. Pease. 
HOW TO PAY FOR THR WAR. 
Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 
INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
By L. S. Wooxr. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POST OFFICE. 
A PUBLIC SERVICE OF RAILWAY AND 


58. net. 
6s. net. | 


6s. net. 
Is. net. 


CANAL TRANSPORT. 1s. net. 
THE NATIONALISATION OF THE COAL SUPPLY. 
Is. net. 

A STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 1s. 1 
A REVOLUTION IN THE INCOME TAX. 1s. net. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 
By G. BERNARD SHAW. 6s. 
TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY ? 


By SIDNEY WEBB. 
JOHN RUSKIN AND SOCIAL ETHICS. rie os 
By Epirm Moriky. 2d. net. 


Complete list sent post free on application. 








25 TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER. | 
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“PEACE WITH SECURITY ” is the title of a 
new booklet by Mr. Geo. G. Armstrong, author of ‘ Our 
Ultimate Aim in the War."’ Written from the same 
point of view as the earlier book, it deals with the later 
international happenings—Mr. Lloyd George's ‘ knock 
out” interview, the American “League to Enforce 
Peace,”’ the German peace overtures, and President 
Wilson's Note. It is based on Mr. Bonar Law’s pregnant 
dictum: ‘“‘ We are fighting for peace now, but we are 
fighting also for security—for peace in the time to come.” 
Issued at 3d. by the Blackfriars Press, 74 Swinton Street, 
Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 




















ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


The School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Finsbury 
Circus, E.C., will be Opened on 18th JANUARY, 1917. Courses 
will be held in the principal Languages of the Near, Middle, and 
Far East, and of Africa. Courses will also be given in Oriental 
Religions and Customs. 

Intending Students are invited to apply at once to the under- 





fgnet. E. DENISON ROSS, Director. 
TYPEWRITING 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and premptly executed. Shorthand. 


Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, Tel. 
Central 156s. 





SSOCIATION OF HEAD MISTRESSES WAR REGISTER. 
Temporary Women Clerks are required in the Central Army Pensions Issue 
Office. Applicants must be over 17 years of age and must have attained a 

good standard of general education. Accepted candidates receive 27s. per week for 

a probationary period. On proof of efficiency the rate of pay for clerks is 32s. per 

week, with opportunities of further promotion to posts at 42s., 52s. and 61s. 6d. per 

week. Forms of application can be obtained by sending a stamped and addressed 

envelope to the Hon. Registrar, Miss Steele, Grey Coat Hospital, Westminster, S.W. 





UBLIC SCHOOL BOY, not eligible for military service until 

the Autumn, seeks a temporary job in a good office or works, where he could 

get some business experience. Advertiser is a worker, and can be strongly 
recommended. Small salary.—Address, Box 705, ‘New Statesman,"' 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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The yearly subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


| SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
| 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 
Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 








Latest day for Advertisement Copy, Wednesday. 
All communications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ Tas New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 

Binding Cases for Vol. VII., price 2s. 6d. nett, and Bound 


Volumes, price each 18s. nett, may be obtained direct 
from the Publisher or through the Newsagent. 
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PRICE THREEPENCE. 


AN ALLIED 
PEACE 


Leing an unofiaal forecast of the 
Terms of Peace 


THE NEED FOR THE DISCUSSION 
OF PEACE TERMS 


THE DISARMING OF GERMANY 
THE NEW MAP 

THE GERMAN COLONIES 
REPARATION 


THE DESTRUCTION OF PRUSSIAN 
MILITARISM 














To be obtained from all Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls, price 
threepence, or by post (fourpence) from the Publisher, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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